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THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS. 


A REPLY TO ALFRED LOISY. 
PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD. 


[In two articles criticising M. Couchoud’s book Jésus le 
Dieu fait homme, and in his writings generally, M. Loisy 
maintains the thesis that Jesus is the name of a man, an 
historical personage, whom the devotion of his followers 
transformed by stages into a God, the process being one, 
therefore, of apotheosis. In the article which follows, 
M. Couchoud maintains the converse thesis, that Jesus was 
at first (e.g. to St Paul and his followers) the name of a God, 
transformed in the second century of our era into the name 
of a man, and unknown as an historical person until then— 
a religious conception to begin with and an historical figure 
afterwards. The question at issue between the two contro- 
versialists is therefore as follows: Did the early Christians 
deify man (M. Loisy) or did they humanise God (M. Cou- 
choud) ? The articles by M. Loisy to which M. Couchoud’s 
reply refers appeared in the HisBerT JourNAL for April and 
July, 1988. A review of the controversy by the Rev. L. T. 
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Collins, Dean of Oriel College, Oxford, will appear in the 
next issue.—EDITOR. | 


M. Loisy has devoted two articles, in the HIBBERT JOURNAL, 
to the criticism of my book, Jésus le Dieu fait homme, of 
which an English translation is soon to appear under the 
title : The Creation of Christ. He has developed his criticism 
with much sarcasm in a book of 220 pages : Histoire et Mythe 
a propos de Jésus-Christ. 

To reply in detail I should need a space equally great. 
I deem it more useful and fitting that I confine myself here 
to the essential question which M. Loisy has adopted as the 
title of his articles : ‘‘ Was Jesus an Historical Person ? ” 

In other words : Is the God-man Jesus a man made into 
a God, or a God made into a man ? 


I. 
Historiciry WHOLE AND ENTIRE. 


For believers—that is, for the immense majority of 
those interested in the truth about Jesus—the alternative of 
a process, either from man to God or from God to man, does 
not exist. To propose it, for them, is a scandal. 

They confess that in God there exists a man-God, at 
once true God and true man, who lived a human life on 
earth and died by crucifixion before re-ascending to heaven, 
his eternal abode. For them Jesus is a being absolutely 
unique like God himself, of whom he is one of the Persons. 
His human history is also an event comparable to no other 
historical event. Men there have been of the highest 
sanctity, true instruments of God; but none of them was 
himself a God. There have also been theophanies, both in 
biblical antiquity and even up to our own time: but they 
were swift apparitions accorded by God in secret. Once only 
in history, and once for all, God in his fulness came down 
from heaven and publicly assumed the human condition in 
its fulness for the salvation of the human race. This unique 
event cannot be judged as having proportion relative to any 
other event in the history of the world. 

The faith of which I here give a brief indication inspires 
me with boundless respect. My position is that of one who 
regards it with regret and with envy. It has been the faith 
of many generations, gentle and strong, humble and proud. 
It has passed through the secular catastrophes and survives 
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them. It has spread over half the civilised earth—the 
distinctive mark of the European, the white man. It has 
produced a splendid harvest of virtues, monuments, dis- 
ciplines, consolations. When I embrace in my vision its 
innumerable army of believers and great captains, past and 
present, the miserable minority of its “‘ independent ”’ critics 
seems to pass out of sight. 

Twenty years devoted to the study of the ancient 
Christian texts have convinced me that the present faith of 
Catholics, when reduced to its bare and simple substance, is 
identical with the primitive faith. There is not a single text 
of primitive Christianity which, when taken in its true sense, 
does not presuppose belief in the God-man, the only God, of 
whom the Christ is the mysterious double. Apart from this 
belief Christianity is non-existent. By means of it we can 
effect the radical separation of a Jewish text from a Christian 
text. It is the original base of Christianity, its final pre- 
cipitate, its irreducible principle, comparable to the formula 
of a chemical body or the nuclear individuality of a living 
being. Diverse expressions were sought for it before it 
assumed canonical form. It was developed in many direc- 
tions, explained and enriched. Vain to represent it as 
gradually arising by an interior evolution of Christianity. 
It is Christianity itself. I shall return to this capital point. 

The integral historicity of the Gospels is the corollary, 
nearly if not quite immediate, of the faith in the God- 
man. The question being of facts which by their nature 
could only once have taken place, their historicity cannot be 
made the object of reasonable doubt. The virgin birth, 
walking on the water, the transfiguration, the resurrection 
of Lazarus, that of Jesus himself contain nothing to give the 
reader pause. Here the activity is that of God. Per contra, 
the modesty, the indignity, the atrocity of other episodes 
are equally in keeping. Here the activity is that of man. 
The whole is balanced at the centre. 

Catholic criticism has produced fine work which I 
sincerely admire. The Jésus-Christ of Pere de Grandmaison, 
the four commentaries on the Gospels of Pére Lagrange are 
works of honest and solid scholarship. Their learning is 
evident and well controlled; the philology sound; con- 
troversy dignified and calm. We walk on ground that is 
firm under the foot. The gospel texts are taken as meaning 
what they say. There is no discordance between their plain 
sense and the explanation offered, and nothing is super- 
imposed. We recognise at once that the faith which the 
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words express and the faith which comments on the words 
are one and the same. They remind me of noble gentlemen 
doing the honour of some ancient family house. They 
introduce me by the great gate, show me the distribution of 
the parts and explain the reason of it all. With the inde- 
pendent critics, on the other hand, I feel that I am breaking 
into the house; they show me a chaos and pretend to 
reconstruct the plan. 

The integral historicity of Jesus is an irreproachable 
solution. It rests upon a postulate at once simple and 
unique—faith. 


II. 
APOTHEOSIS ? 


Difference of opinion arises when the lay mind, lacking 
the postulate of faith, becomes interested in interpreting the 
history of Jesus. 

The solution which presents itself immediately, and is 
easy to the point of appearing self-evident, is as follows: 
Jesus was an obscure Jew, more or less seditious, and con- 
demned to death more or less justly, whom the unexampled 
fanaticism of his followers elevated to the Godhead. This 
is the idea which imposes itself at once on the hostile, or even 
on the detached, reader of the Gospels, and has always been 
adopted by the enemies of Christianity. It was held in 
antiquity by Tacitus, Celsus, Porphyry; nearer our own 
time by Voltaire and the majority of rationalists ; and in all 
times by the Jews. 

The originality of Renan was to deprive this idea, at 
least in form, of its anti-Christian point. He made Jesus 
into a prophet, the greatest of the prophets, a ‘‘ sombre 
giant,” a superman, regarding his introduction into the 
Trinity as an unfortunate aberration, best covered under a 
modest veil. As Sainte-Beuve well remarked, Renan offered 
Jesus a seat at the summit of humanity on condition of his 
abdication from the throne of God. 

The method of Renan and his followers is subtly to 
remove from the Gospels, as legendary addition, everything 
which seems to belong to God, and then enlarge with literary 
art on whatever is distinctively human, taking this as a firm 
datum of history. In other words, it consists of distilling a 
sacred history into history properly so called. Its most 
apparent defect lies in its arbitrariness: everyone is left 
free to cut down the historic kernel to please himself. Its 
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hidden vice is that it breaks up the profound equilibrium 
established by the Gospels between the God and the man. 

The real initiator of this method was Strauss who reduced 
the historic kernel to its extreme limit. The Jesus of Renan, 
more filled out than that of Strauss, was more interesting, 
more romantic and, we may add, more romantically treated. 

After Strauss and Renan an immense critical labour has 
been devoted to ascertaining the historical facts of the life 
of Jesus. The principle of Strauss and of Renan was adopted 
not only by independent critics, but by liberal Protestants, 
thereby winning a signal but partial victory of ‘‘ modern ”’ 
philosophy over traditional Catholicism. Against such 
“ modernism ”’ Catholicism was not slow to defend itself. 

Little by little came the recognition that the evangelical 
narratives had, more strongly marked than their legendary 
aspect, a doctrinal, catechetical, liturgical character which 
was in part polemic. It was perceived that the moulds in 
which the stories had been cast were even more significant 
than their contents. To write a life of Jesus was declared to 
be, in strictness, impossible. Nevertheless, it was main- 
tained, as evident to common sense, that the historical 
existence of Jesus could alone explain the rise of the Christian 
faith. 

Many differences exist between the views, in Germany, 
of Bousset, Bultmann, Dibelius and, in France, of Loisy, 
Guignebert, Goguel. But none of these scholars would 
allow the legitimacy of conceiving Jesus otherwise than as 
an historical figure. What they leave standing of this figure 
varies greatly. As fully assured facts of history M. Loisy 
accepts little more than the crucifixion and the name of 
Jesus; M. Guignebert recognises that the name Jesus is a 
cult-name; nevertheless he draws a portrait, somewhat 


§ highly coloured, of the nameless prophet. All these scholars 


agree that nearly everything in the Gospels is a product of 
faith. But none of them goes to the limit of asking himself 
whether this may not be true of the whole. A minute and 
intangible residuum of history has to be retained, because 


4 it is needed to explain the faith from which everything else 


proceeds. 

The whole question, then, resolves itself into this: can 
a fact of so ordinary and modest a character as to escape the 
notice of the historian Josephus be made to explain, by its 
religious elaboration, the rise of the Christian faith? The 
effect of Josephus’ silence in regard to Jesus is to reduce “‘ the 
historic fact” to very narrow dimensions. Admitting for 
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the moment that there was such a fact, its scope would be as 
follows: in the places and times of which Josephus gives a 
detailed description, a Jewish prophet, overlooked by hin, 
and more or less resembling the Theudas and _ the 
** Egyptian ’’ whom he does mention, announced the coming 
advent of God, was arrested by the Roman procurator, 
condemned and executed. Such, on the supposition, was the 
unelaborated ‘ fact.” 

Now turn to the religious elaboration. About twelve 
years afterward another Jew, Paul—for us the earliest 
witness of Christianity—speaks of this compatriot of his, 
who was also his contemporary, as an eternal being who is 
to be adored equally with God, but without impairing the 
unity of the Godhead. Of his fellow Jew, so recently dead, 
he knows nothing, except that he is God-man, associated in 
the creation of the heavens and of the earth, and sole author 
of salvation for the whole human race. So closely does he 
identify this Jewish martyr with God that in the most 
ancient of Christian documents, the Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, he avoids the use of the plural when naming God 
and Jesus as common subjects of a verb in the optative.— 
Is such a development thinkable ? Is it not evident that 
something has here gone wrong ? 

To the criticism which has followed the line of Strauss 
and Renan, Christianity, in the final analysis, is the deifica- 
tion of a man, an apotheosis. The Apotheosis of Jesus is the 
title of a book in which M. Hollard sums up the position of 
that school. The deification of aman? Who does not know 
that nothing inspired the Jews with greater horror? Con- 
sider the religious fury that raised the whole country when 
Antiochus Epiphanes would have had himself worshipped. 
Consider the despairing revolt against Caligula when he had 
the same pretention. To render divine honours to a man, 
even if the man had been Moses, was for a Jew of all crimes 
the most execrable. Paul boasts of being a good Jew, 
brought up as a Pharisee. How could he have shown his 
face in any synagogue, or been allowed to speak there for 
one minute, if the novelty he brought had been the deification 
of a man ? 


M. Loisy maintains that the deification of a Jew by Jews 
was rendered possible inasmuch as it must have been pro- 
gressive, and “‘ was not accomplished entirely on Jewish 
ground but only developed when the Gospel came into 
contact with the pagans who gravitated round the syna- 
gogues””’ (p. 10). This progression is pure hypothesis. We 
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have nothing older than the Epistles of Paul where the 
doctrine of the God-man is already complete and well 
balanced. What stages of progression, then, are imaginable ? 
Granting that the Jewish prophet was the instrument of God, 
the highest of all created beings and the most privileged, an 
infinite distance still remains between him and God—as 
between Mahomet and Allah. To the man who adores the 
God of Israel accession to the Divine Splendour is impossible. 
What influence in the matter could have been exercised by 
Judaising pagans ? They also worshipped the one and only 
God. Apotheoses were not made by them. They were rare 
in those times. In the case of the emperors they were not 
taken seriously, least of all in the neighbourhood of a 
synagogue. The only example I know of, in the first two 
centuries, of the deification of an individual with an estab- 
lished cult was that of the youth Antinoiis to whom temples 
were erected by his lover, the Emperor Hadrian. Are we 
asked to believe that the worship of Jesus as a God was a 
pagan extravagance ? 

There is no more seductive enterprise than the search for 
“the historic kernel” of the Gospels. It will continue to 
occupy, in the Universities, the studious hours of many a 
scholar. Many a writer will go on dreaming of a hundredth 
“Life of Jesus ”’ in which art would succeed where exegesis 
has failed. The paradox in which that seductive enterprise 
is bound to end must be frankly faced. The religion which 
has made the deification of a man for ever impossible in the 
world would itself be, when all veils were drawn aside, a 
sacrilegious instance of that deification. 


III. 
A Reuicious Ficure } 


If it is vain to seek an “ historical kernel ”’ in the Gospels, 
what is the other solution ? 

We are brought back to the religious conception (repré- 
sentation) of the God-man as the distinctive mark of Chris- 
tianity. In spite of a superficial resemblance it has no 


1M. Couchoud consistently uses the French représentation (here trans. 
lated “ figure ’’?) in connection with the term Dieu-homme. This word 
cannot, however, be consistently rendered, if at all, by the English “* repre- 
sentation.” It is used by M. Couchoud in the sense given it by the Freach 
sociological school of an idea-image common to a group and imposed by 
its adopted faith. The translator has to some extent been guided by the 
context in choosing an equivalent.—(Translator’s note.) 
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relation to the conception of a man elevated to divinity nor 
to that of the anthropomorphic God, both of which were 
familiar to the religion of antiquity. It is an intimate and 
unique synthesis in which God retains his glory in its fulness 
and man his mortal destiny in its bitterness, without change 
of God into man or of man into God. It was a new idea and 
it was by this new idea that the world was conquered. 

It was no myth. Myth is a word I have never employed 
in this connection. The history with which I am concerned 
is the history of a religious conception. Myth is a word easily 
taken in a derogatory sense; it is a way of explaining a 
natural fact, a rite or a philosophic idea under the form of a 
narrative. Like the parable, of which it is a variety, the 
myth speaks a language of its own for helping the mind to 
grasp, and to retain in memory, what ought to be done or 
believed. A religious conception, on the other hand, has a 
nature far simpler and deeper, far more unsophisticated and 
fertile. Its relation to rites and myths is primordial. Zeus 
is a religious conception. The punishment of the Danaids is 
a myth. 

I regard it as philosophically impossible that the con- 
ceplion of the God-man, the Saviour of the world, can have 
originated in any event of history, no matter of what kind. 
Induction had nothing to do with it. Whence, then, did it 
come ? In my judgement it is a great religious creation 
which arose in the context of the mystery cults and was 
founded on earlier conceptions and vitalised by mystic 
illuminations. Its consequences were developed slowly and 
in sequence. 

To make this clear I will cite a religious creation of far 
lesser import, lame though the analogy be. In the seven- 
teenth century there arose, in one book of mysticism after 
another, a queer but insistent interest in the Heart of Jesus, 
considered as distinct from Jesus himself. Finally Jesus 
appeared to Marguerite-Marie Alacoque and showed her 
within his body “‘ ce Ceeur qui a tant aimé les hommes.” The 
worship of the Sacred Heart was founded. In two centuries 
it became powerful enough for a National Assembly to 
consecrate France to the Sacred Heart and to order the 
erection of a temple of the Sacred Heart on the high ground 
of Paris. To be sure a new sect was not born; it was not 
on the question of the Sacred Heart that Catholics and 
Protestants were divided. To be sure, again, the Sacred 
Heart did not become a Divine Person distinct from Jesus, 
as Jesus is from God. To be sure the conception of the 
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Sacred Heart is far from being as new, or as rich in effective 
power, as that of the God-man at its first appearance in the 
world. None the less the birth of this idea, at a time so near 
our own, may help us to understand the birth of Jesus. 

Is it possible that a being conceived at first as purely 
divine could be taken, later on, for a character in human 
history ? The case is not rare. The worshippers of Isis 
regarded Osiris as having been the human King of Egypt. 
For the mystics of Eleusis Demeter, figured as a Cretan slave, 
had really served as nurse in the house of Keleos near a well 
which was shown to travellers. Bolder spirits went further. 
They said, with Euhemerus, that all the gods adored by 
men had once lived and died. Zeus had been a King of 
Crete ; Aphrodite a courtesan of Cyprus to whom exceptional 
honours had been rendered. Two peoples had a special 
genius for giving an historical turn to their religious con- 
ceptions : the Hebrews and the Romans. Religious legend 
in the Bible is distinguished from that of Babylon by appear- 
ing as history of real events. As a single example of the 
Roman tendency, Quirinus, a minor god, is identified by 
Livy as the first King of Rome. The conversion of Jesus 
into an historical figure, almost inevitable as a consequence 
of the double nature of the God-man, presented no insur- 
mountable difficulty, especially in view of the late date at 
which the Gospels were composed. But, in contrast to the 
other gods who had died and been resuscitated, Jesus could 
not be placed in the remote past of pre-history, seeing that 
he was the God of the last days and his appearance the 
beginning of the world’s final epoch. 

The view so far presented is theoretical only—the inner 
aspect of our alternative. Many people are unable even to 
conceive that Jesus, in spite of his obviously divine character, 
his cult, his temples, his sacrifice renewed every day and in 
every place, his flesh and his blood distributed to the faithful, 
can have been anything else than a man with a place in 
human history. In theory at least they ought to admit 
another possibility—as we have endeavoured to show. 


If the explanation sketched above is to stand on firm 
ground it must conform to three conditions :— 

(1) Religious ideas (représentations) as yet timid and 
groping, must have preceded and prepared the idea of the 
God-man. The great creations of faith, like those of art, 
have a slow gestation. 

(2) The most ancient ideas of Jesus, those of the first 

VoL. XXXVII. No. 2. a 
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century of our era, must be in continuity with these earlier 
ideas and, on the other hand, be clear from all dependence on 
an historic life of Jesus. 

(3) The Gospel literature must have the characteristics of 
a secondary and later outcome of faith, and not have the 
characteristics of its original stratum. 

We proceed to show briefly that the view given above 
conforms to these conditions. 


IV. 
Tue IDEA OF THE HEAVENLY MAN. 


In the course of the two centuries preceding the birth of 
Christianity we may watch, on the margin of official Judaism, 
and in the circle of the apocalyptists, the gradual sketching 
of a strange speculation about a Heavenly Man who would 
be near to the Throne of God and receive a mandate to judge 
and destroy the world in God’s place. The principal document 
is a section of the composite Book of Enoch (ch. xxxvi to 
}xil). 

This Book of Enoch, quoted as Scripture in Jude 14, and 
part of the most ancient Bible known to us (the papyrus 
Codex Chester Beatty) is an amorphous collection of revela- 
tions about heavenly things. The antediluvian patriarch 
Enoch (“ the seventh from Adam,” Jude 14), supposed to 
have been carried up unto heaven, is assumed to be their 
author. 

The future Judge, seen by Enoch in heaven, is certainly 
related to Sadsyant, the future Saviour of Persian theology. 
The immediate origin of the Judge is clear. He derives from 
the emblematic Man in Daniel’s dream whose reign succeeds 
the empire symbolised by animals. The emblem here 
becomes a reality. 

Already the Heavenly Man resembles, in outline, the 
Jesus of Paul and the Apocalypse. He is “ with’? God. In 
the day fixed by God he receives, before God, the Name 
which invests him with power—an august scene of investiture 
to be found again in Paul and John (the Apocalypse). He is 
to execute God’s judgements ; to punish the kings and the 
mighty of the earth ; to gather his elect from the resuscitated 
dead ; to cast the bad angels into the furnace of fire; to 
condemn and destroy the wicked, who will beg for mercy in 
vain; ‘* his sword is drunken with their blood.” Thereafter 
he is to live among his elect, clothed in a glorious body ; 
‘they will eat, lie down and rise up with him for ever and 
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ever.” Not one of these traits will be found missing in the 
Pauline Jesus. 

Two essential traits of Jesus are, however, lacking. Near 
to God as the Heavenly Man may be, not a single attribute 
of God has yet been assigned him. He is a created being ; 
his glorious investiture is not preceded, nor merited, by a 
redeeming sacrifice. In the last direction only a fragmentary 
indication is given. He is identified with the Servant of God 
announced by Isaiah who will be “ the light of the nations ” 
and ‘‘ will heal the broken hearts.” Had the assimilation 
been carried further he would have assumed the atoning 
sufferings of the ‘‘ man of sorrows.” But the indication 
remains partial. 

The distance between the Heavenly Man of Enoch and 
the Jesus of Paul is immense. One sees nevertheless how the 
means will be found to overcome it. The Christian creation, 
unexampled in its audacity, and yet intelligible, will consist 
in taking possession of the Heavenly Man, who is neither 
God nor man, and conferring upon him, together and fully, 
the attributes both of God and of man, insomuch that, as 
man, he will experience a bloody death followed by resur- 
rection while, as God, his nature will confer on this death an 
infinite atoning value for the salvation of men. 

Such is the sublime extrapolation effected with important 
differences by the Epistles of Paul and the Apocalypse of 
John on the basis of the doctrine of the Heavenly Man. 
Certainly it is not the peculiar property of these two religious 
geniuses. It is nothing other than Christianity itself as it 
first came into being (dés son premier battement). No sooner 
was it effected, whether by the intellect or the heart, than a 
radical revolution took place in the conception of God and a 
new religion was born. 

We may well ask how a religious creation of such devas- 
tating originality was rendered possible. Intense meditation 
on Chapter liii of Isaiah and on certain Psalms of the same 
resonance, in which were revealed the redemptive sufferings 
and triumph of a mysterious Servant of God, furnished a 
precious theme. The sufferings of the God-man, in Paul and 
John, are modelled on those of the Servant of God. Appari- 
tions and mystic visions were factors still more decisive : we 
are assured of this by the claims made, with so much emotion, 
by Paul and John. But how are we to assess the exact 
measure in which these visionary experiences created the new 
faith, affirmed it or confirmed it? The absolute determinant 
of a spiritual creation will escape us for ever. 
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A part which cannot be defined must be given to the 
reaction of the pagan environment. The overwhelming 
victories of the new religion would have been impossible had 
it not answered to the religious needs of the time, as other 
cults, founded on the imagery of divine beings who had died 
and come to life again, had answered before it. Coré, 
descended into hell, is drawn back to the light for two-thirds 
of the year by the constant love of Demeter. Dionysus 
Zagreus, torn to pieces and devoured by the Titans, ancestors 
of mankind, is re-born among the gods and perpetuates his 
mysterious life in man. Osiris, slain and cut up, is recon- 
stituted and re-animated as a god by the magic of Isis. Attis 
castrates himself and expires in the service of the Great 
Mother who gives him a place by her side and makes him a 
sharer in her power. The great Bull, sacrificed by Mithra 
at the foundation of the world, becomes the food of the 
mystics in their sacred repasts. All these mysteries have the 
common feature of offering salvation to men by intimate 
communion with a divine being who had triumphed over 
death. The Christian mystery, without knowing it, is of one 
family with these salvation cults, which it attacked without 
mercy. The imagery of the God-man suffering, dying, 
entering into glory, eaten by the faithful in a sacred repast, 
was able to displace the other mystery cults, because of the 
profound analogy between it and them. The Christian 
imagery is less encumbered than the others with mythical 
elements, more theological and more appealing to the heart. 
It owed its greater strength to the fact that it was the last 
comer and was grafted on the robust stock of Jewish mono- 
theism. 


V. 
JESUS AS PRESENTED BY PAUL. 


It is, I imagine, a proposition in no need of proof that 
Jesus, in Paul’s Epistles, is not a created being but “ the 
Son of God ”’ participating, with God, in the divine nature. 
I have already pointed out that Paul does not use God and 
Jesus as a grammatical plural. If we suppose the existence, 
in the earliest Christian faith, of a Jesus inferior to God in 
his nature (Arianism before Arius), the Epistle to the 
Colossians and all the others are there to prove the 
contrary. 

That Jesus is a real man (real in the thought of Paul) is 
also beyond doubt. Only in his character of a real man could 
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he have undergone an ignominious death, the condition of 
human redemption. 

Whence came this conception of a God-man who died for 
men? This is the question to which an answer is needed. 
Did it come from a recent event in real history, or by 
revelation from on high ? From judicial records, or from a 
treasury of mystic speculations, old and new, the old 
commonly accepted, the new peculiar to Paul ? 

No doubt would exist as to the answer, were it not that 
the Gospel literature intervenes between Paul and ourselves. 
Now this literature belongs to a period much later than Paul. 
For that reason it ought not to intervene when the question 
is placed in its right setting. 

How did Paul become acquainted with Jesus ? We have 
the answer in his own words (Gal. i. 15) :— 


Quand il plut 4 Celui qui m’a choisi du ventre de ma mére 
et appelé par sa grace 
de révéler son Fils en moi. . . 


Révéler is the proper term for an apocalyptic vision. 
Paul proclaims with pride that he had gone up into heaven, 
whether with or without his body he knew: not, and had 
there heard unspeakable words “ which it is not lawful to 
utter ’’ (2 Cor. xii. 4). Of information which was common 
knowledge there is not a trace. 

How did Paul picture to himself the human form of the 
Son of God and of his propitiatory death? His hearers 
knew the answer clearly from his own word of mouth. In 
the Epistles he recalled it twice only, in recommending 
humility to the Philippians and wisdom to the Corinthians. 

The first passage, a famous text if there is one, runs as 
follows (Phil. ii. 6-12) :— 


. . . Lui qui était en forme de Dieu 

il n’a pas cru bon a prendre d’étre a l’égal de Dieu 
mais il s’est lui-méme vidé 

en prenant forme d’esclave, 

devenu en ressemblance des hommes. 

Et par l’aspect trouvé comme homme, 

il s’est abaissé lui-méme, 

devenu obéissant jusqu’a la mort 

et la mort de la croix. 


1 As an English translation of this and the two following citations 
would destroy the rhythmical form of M. Couchoud’s version, and so 
involve some loss of dignity, it has been thought better to leave them in 
the original French. 
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C’est pourquoi Dieu aussi l’a surexalté 

et lui a conféré le Nom supérieur 4 tout nom 

pour qu’au Nom de Jésus tout genou fléchisse 

des étres célestes, terrestres et infernaux 

et que toute langue confesse : Seigneur est Jésus Christ, 
pour la gloire du Dieu Pére. 


And here is the second (1 Cor. xi. 8) :— 


. . » (sagesse) que nul des Princes de cet Age n’a connue : 
s’ils ’avaient connue, 
ils n’auraient pas crucifié le Seigneur de la Gloire. 


There is no need to quibble over details of translation. 
M. Loisy would have us read “‘ lui qui était en forme de dieu” 
(without the capital for the last word)—a suggestion entirely 
inopportune, since Paul was a monotheist, recognising no 
god save God, and not hesitating to give to Jesus crucified 
the name “ Lord of Glory,” one of the names of the only 
God he recognised. For reasons of rhythm M. Loisy cuts 
out the line “ et la mort de la croiz.”’ I was before M. Loisy 
in recognising the rhythmical style of the New Testament, 
but I do not regard its laws as sufficiently sure to authorise 
the correction of the text. 

In the presence of these two texts, the only relevant texts 
we have, let us straightforwardly face the question. Do they 
incontestably reflect an historical event ? Can they, on the 
contrary, be sufficiently explained in terms of spiritual 
revelation ? 

A divine Being, in humility without parallel, assumes the 
human condition. He is crucified by supernatural agents, 
the Princes of this Age, who are, in Paul’s language, Satan and 
his acolytes. By way of increasing his exaltation he receives 
the name Jesus and the title Lord. Who does not see in this 
a complete theological picture in which the intrusion of an 
historical event would serve no purpose ? 

The God-man does not receive the name Jesus till after his 
crucifixion. That alone, in my judgement, is fatal to the 
historicity of Jesus. M. Loisy maintains, in opposition to 
the text, that the name given after the crucifixion is not 
Jesus, but only the title of Lord. Unfortunately for that 
argument the text is perfectly clear. 

The crucifixion, as presented by Paul, is that of a super- 
natural being executed by beings who are also supernatural. 
M. Loisy objects that in the thought of Paul the Princes of 
this Age (the demons) might have acted through human 
intermediaries—a supposition without the least support in 
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the text. When Satan, in the Gospel of John, employs 
Judas as his intermediary, an entirely new picture has been 
substituted for that of Paul, but the retention of Satan as 
the prime agent remains as witness to the original theme. In 
the Ascension of Isaiah the original theme has been pre- 
served : here it is Satan and the other Princes who crucify 
Jesus with their own hands. 

By no possibility can the resurrection be construed as a 
ridiculous product of human illusion. It is the essential 
attribute of a God who submits to death for the sole purpose 
of passing through it as a conqueror and achieves the 
resurrection because he zs the Resurrection. 

The sources of Paul’s theological poem are scriptural. 
The scene of investiture in which the all-powerful Name is 
conferred comes straight out of the Book of Enoch. The 
crucifixion by demons and the triumph which follows it are 
drawn from Psalms xxii and xxiv, mystically interpreted as 
revelations regarding the Son of God. The exceptional term 
Lord of Glory applied to Jesus crucified is doubtless a refer- 
ence to the latter Psalm. 

The famous fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, where the 
prophet chants the sufferings, death, burial and survival of 
the Servant of God, dying as a ransom for “ our sins ”’ had 
furnished, before Paul, another schema for the death of the 
Son of God. This initial faith is resumed by Paul in three 
articles and in a list of visions (1 Cor. xv. 3-8). The three 
articles are as follows: (1) Christ died for our sins. (2) He 
was buried. (3) He rose again the third day. The expression 
“ died for our sins ”’ and the special mention of burial clearly 
recall the revelation of Isaiah. M. Loisy argues that this 
mention of burial guarantees the historicity of Christ. It 
ought, then, to guarantee the historicity of the Servant in 
Isaiah’s poem ! 

The list of recognised visions of the Christ, from that of 
Cephas to that of Paul “ born out of due time,’”’ shows the 
extreme importance attached to these direct revelations 
alongside the mystical exegesis of the scriptures. The two 
together account largely for original Christianity. 

The Jesus of Paul is entirely free from historical attach- 
ments. He is a mystery God, a God of salvation pure and 
simple—the name Jesus meaning precisely that. His divine 
acts are accompanied by no indication either of time or 
place. They take place in the intemporal, in the eternal 
present. The faithful are buried with him and with him 
raised from the dead: “ Coénsevelis avec lui au baptéme, en 
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lui aussi vous avez été ressuscités ’’ (Col. ii. 12). He is the 
Crucified in perpetuity: “Je suis concrucifié a Christ 
(Gal. iv. 10). His passion, never ending, is continued in the 
flesh of the Christian: ‘“‘ Je compléte en ma chair ce qui 
manque aux souffrances du Christ’ (Col. i. 24). The figure of 
Jesus presented by Paul, a masterpiece of mystical creation, 
is the exact polar opposite to a figure of history. 


VI. 
THE SAME IN THE APOCALYPSE. 


After the Epistles of Paul the Apocalypse of John, 
addressed to the seven churches of Asia, is the only Christian 
document to be assigned with certainty to the first century. 
Catholic exegesis is on firm ground in attributing its author- 
ship to the John who, with Peter and James, was one of the 
three “ pillars’? of the mother-community. The language, 
the tone, the literary characteristics of the book, and the 
testimony of Justin support the traditional attribution. M. 
Loisy would have it, against Acts, that John was killed at 
Jerusalem, with his brother, in 44. May one reply that this 
is a “* fantasy.” 

The Apocalypse has this advantage over the Epistles 
that in it we have a complete and ordered revelation, in 
which we can see, otherwise than by occasional disclosures, 
precisely what faith in the God-man was in the first century. 

On the side of God, John uses a freer hand than Paul in 
distributing between God and Jesus what the Old Testament 
ascribes to God alone. Familiar with the scriptures as with 
his mother tongue he inclines to heap on Jesus all that his 
memory contains of the aspects, epithets and acts of God. 
Oftener than Paul he associates God and Jesus (*‘ the Lamb ”’) 
without putting either verb or pronoun in the plural. 

On the side of man, contrariwise, John is more reserved 
than Paul. For John the human element in the God-man 
consists simply and solely in his passing through the article 
of death. The Jesus of the Apocalypse dies and rises from 
the dead, but he is not a sufferer and his death is not by 
crucifixion. His followers experience suffering, torments, 
martyrdom. But from all that the Lamb is preserved. 
bs | How, then, does John conceive his death? As the 
sacrificial slaughtering under the knife (égorgement) of a 
heavenly Lamb. The shedding of a victim’s blood is neces- 
sary for the expiation of sins. By his blood, ritually poured 
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out, the Lamb-Jesus ransoms his elect. This conception, 
which is, in its substance, older than Paul’s, has a certain 
relation to the Christian feast of Easter. The power of the 
feasts in suggesting religious imagery is well known. The 
Christians of Asia celebrated Easter on the same day as the 
Jews sacrificed the pascal lamb. M. Loisy is right in saying 
“the death of Christ was substituted for the sacrifice of the 
lamb as the active principle of salvation ” (p. 37). 

When is the sacrifice of the Lamb supposed to have taken 
place? A single text gives the answer: the passage where 
the visionary damns the idolators ‘‘ whose names are not 
written in the book of the Lamb sacrificed from the founda- 
tion of the world ” (xiii. 18). M. Loisy introduces a comma 
after “‘ sacrificed,”’ thereby making the text to mean “‘ whose 
names are not written, since the foundation of the world, 
in the book of the sacrificed Lamb.” The comma is not in 
the text and nothing compels us to place it there. It is true 
enough that the inscription or non-inscription in the Book of 
Life was determined at “‘ the foundation of the world” (xvii. 8). 
Allthe more reason for affirming that the sacrifice of the Lamb, 
the cause of which inscription in the Book is effect, also took 
place at “the foundation of the world.” When Jesus is 
named “‘ the first born of the dead ” (i. 5), when he says “‘ I 
hold the keys of death and Hades ” (i. 18), these words are 
to be taken in their plain sense. He is the first Being who 
has both known and conquered death. The Lamb sacrificed 
from the world’s foundation is of the same order as the Bull 
of Mithraism from whose sacrifice, at the beginning of time, 
issued the fountain of universal life. They are both mystery- 
images with a sacred repast as the link between them. In 
both cases a primeval sacrifice is the condition of salvation 
for the believer. 

Another relationship, this time conscious, opposes Jesus 
to Attis, in Asia the most redoubtable of the mystery gods. 
Robert Stahl and I have shown that the famous figure of the 
Beast is meant for Attis, two enemy couples being in con- 
flict : on one side the infernal couple Attis and Cybele; on 
the other, the celestial couple, the Lamb and the Woman 
(the Woman is the mother, then the spouse of the Lamb, as 
Attis is of Cybele): finally that Attis is defined by a mystic 
formula “‘ he who was, is not and is to rise up,” analogous and 
opposed to the mystic formula of God “‘ He who is, was, and 
is to come ’’—a line of research rejected by M. Loisy with 
precipitation and habitual sarcasm, but without troubling 
to understand it. 
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A hard task is in store for those champions of historicity 
who would find in the Apocalypse “‘ transpositions ”’ of an 
historical life. The majority are shy-of it. M. Loisy has the 
hardihood to interpret historically the scene where the 
celestial woman brings forth her child, immediately carried 
off to the throne of God. In the perspective of the Apocalypse 
the scene lies in the future. It forms part of that which “ is 
to come.” M. Loisy, nevertheless, sees in it an allusion to 
the historic life of Jesus. Strange allusion! The birth of 
Jesus instantly followed by his ascension! All the rest— 
the life, preaching, passion, death, resurrection, is omitted as 
a “parenthesis”?! What would M. Loisy, so prompt to 
qualify the views of another as “ glorious ineptitude, bur- 
lesque phantasmagory, defiance of reason ”’ say if our places 
at this point were interchanged. 

We may leave the poem ‘of Patmos as too recalcitrant to 
historical exegesis. Had a mortal disease arrested the 
development of Christianity at the end of the first century, 
and were the documents then in existence all that remained, 
the idea that Jesus was an historical person would never 
have occurred to anybody. 


VII. 
THE GosPEL LITERATURE. 


The second century witnessed the appearance and 
triumph of a new representation of Jesus—that of the Gospels 
which has, for us, the effect of masking the earlier presenta- 
tion. The God-man is here furnished with a human life on 
earth, developed and to all appearance historic. 

I will try to show that, to the four canonical Gospels, 
there must be added the Gospel of Marcion, now lost but 
almost completely reconstituted from quotations. M. Loisy 
assigns it “‘ an intermediary rank between the fixing of the 
synoptic type and the diffusion of the fourth Gospel” 
(p. 187). That is not saying enough. In my judgement the 
Gospel of Luke is a revision of Marcion’s made in the interests 
of Catholic orthodoxy. I will cite only two indications of 
this, because they are recognised by M. Loisy. In the text 
of Marcion the first clause of the Lord’s Prayer runs as 
follows: “ Father, let thy holy Spirit come upon us and 
purify us.”’ This reading, says M. Loisy, is guaranteed as 
authentic * the context to which it directly refers (xi. 13: 

. how much more will the heavenly Father give the 
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holy Spirit to them that ask him’’). Luke reads: “‘ Father, 
hallowed be thy name ”’—clearly a correction of Marcion 
made after Matthew. To escape the obvious conclusion, 
M. Loisy imagines a precanonical recension of Luke which 
Marcion must have copied. This recension is a hypothesis ; 
the text of Marcion a reality. Why imagine an unknown 
text when a known text is there to explain the matter ? ! 
M. Loisy also recognises an addition to the body of the 
Gospel in the stories of the infancy. In Marcion they are 
absent. To invent in the interests of argument an older version 
of Luke in which these stories were not to be found is merely 
another device for escaping the conclusion that Marcion was 
prior to Luke. 


At what period did the Gospel literature make its appear- 
ance ? Hermas, about 120, is ignorant of it ; Justin, about 
144, alleges its existence. The only historic allusion which 
can be used to furnish a date is that to “‘ the abomination of 
desolation.”” This curious biblical term refers to the pro- 
fanation of the Temple of Jerusalem by the erection of a 
pagan idol, the supreme offence which, according to Daniel’s 
prophecy, will let loose the final catastrophe—the end of the 
world. Since the distant times of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when the statue of Olympian Zeus was set up in the Temple, 
the abomination had occurred once only. This was in 135 
when, after the war of Bar Kochba, Hadrian imposed the 
worship of Jupiter Capitolinus on the ruined Temple and 
gave Jerusalem the name of Aelia Capitolina. This ominous 
event which announces the end of the world is the point of 
arrest for the perspective of the synoptic Gospels and of 
Marcion. The Gospel of John also contains a clear allusion 
to Bar Kochba. The composition of the Gospels, therefore, 
falls approximately between 135 and 142. 

M. Loisy extends the composition of the Gospels over a 
long period. For each of these writings he imagines numerous 
editorial stages—‘ étapes redactionnelles.”’ This overlooks 


1 Another example of the same kind. Marcion reads (xvi, 17): “‘ It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away than for one tittle of my words” — 
again guaranteed by the context (xxi. 33) “‘ heaven and earth will pass away 
but my words will not pass away.” Luke reads: ‘‘. . . than one tittle of 
the Law to fall ””—again a correction made after Matthew. Here M. Loisy 
maintains the priority of Luke (in spite of the context) on the ground that 
the “ tittle ” or “* point ” is a minute sign used in writing which could not 
be used in connection with spoken words (paroles). He forgets that the 
— term translated paroles often indicates the written word—as it does 
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their organic unity. The Gospels are linked together, the 
new confirming or correcting its predecessor or predecessors. 
Moreover, each one is a book, in the full sense of the term, a 
literary composition, in which the hand of a single author is 
distinctly perceived. Clumsiness in authorship, even contra- 
dictions, may be found. Are we obliged by this to assume a 
multiplicity of authors without more ado? At this rate I 
could prove that M. Loisy’s own book has two authors. On 
p. 192 I read the quotation of a passage where I have pointed 
out in John an intention to contradict Mark, and on the 
following page 193 that of an analogous passage where 
M. Loisy notes in John the same intention. He adds “ this 
matter is not one of those which interest Couchoud.” [ask : 
can it be that the author of p. 193 is also the author of p. 192 ? 

The presentation of Jesus in the Gospels appears at first 
sight to be quite other than those of Paul and the Apocalypse. 
In reality it is a development of them. The same God-man is 
there, converted by the fine art of the evangelists into a human 
figure. The mysterious Being who manifests divine power 
by the bruising and humiliation of his flesh is here rendered 
plausible as a hero. The abnormal, the unique, the adorable, 
in which are united two natures separated by an abyss—this 
they succeed in bringing to life. The Passion is the paroxysm 
in which divinity explodes at the very moment when 
humanity comes to the extremity of its weakness. The 
Christian who listens to the story knows well that he is 
hearing about the passion of a God, since nothing save the 
blood of a God can ransom the human race. At the same 
time his emotions are stirred and his heart is torn because 
the pangs he is witnessing are those of aman. Masterpieces 
of theology as well as of literature ! 

How did the Gospel, which was an apocalyptic revelation 
in the first century, become, in the second, a narrative in 
legendary form ? Ifthe transition escapes us, the persistence 
of the word “‘ Gospel ” through both phases is an assurance 
that the change was of form only. Between the time of the 
Apocalypse and that of the Gospels an entire generation, of 
which we know next to nothing, had passed away. Masses 
of men had entered the churches for whom a new presentation 
of their faith had become necessary. A medium was found 
in the Parable which was, along with the Vision and the 
Precept, as we may see in Hermas, one of the familiar forms 
of inspired catechesis. By means of the Parable narrative 
form can be given to spiritual ideas and the colour of reality 
to spiritual truths. Hermas sets out to put the work of 
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Jesus, whom he conceives in a way of his own, but not 
historically, into a long and formless parable. In the 
Gospels, among the parables preserved as such, many 
incidents seem to have been parables in their origin : walking 
on the waters, cursing the fig-tree, the resurrection of 
Lazarus. The whole Gospel narrative is, as it were, a 
synthetic parable admirably conceived and executed. 

To one who makes a comparative study of the Gospels 
the creative liberty which each author allows himself is 
matter for continual surprise. Matthew with Mark under 
his eyes recomposes, displaces, cuts down and adds at his 
pleasure. John takes even greater liberties. He radically 
alters the type of the Gospel—setting, narratives, discourses. 
Is it not obvious that the manner of the evangelists through- 
out is the manner not of historians but of inspired catechists ? 
They are composing on a theme, and feel themselves masters 
of their material, on condition always that faith in the God- 
man is exalted by their treatment. 

Shall we raise the cry of fraud? We know nothing of 
the life of religion if we do. Fraud would indeed be there if 
the foundation of the Gospel were a real biography neither 
malleable nor extensible. But if faith herself created the 
story of Jesus she can develop it endlessly and always renew 
it. Were all to be written the world would not contain the 
books, as one evangelist says (John xxi. 25). 

The Gospels are different because they answer to the 
religious life and liturgical practice of diverse Christian 
provinces. The fine discovery of B. W. Bacon shows that 
John and the synoptics rest upon different pascal liturgies ; 
hence the difference between them in the date chosen for the 
death of Jesus. Mark is a catechetical preparation for 
martyrdom addressed to the Roman church in a time of 
persecution. Matthew is a demonstration to the Jews of the 
Euphrates region that the God-man is the true Messiah of 
Israel. John is the affirmation, before the mystics of 
Ephesus, and against Marcion, of a union effected between 
Godhead and the flesh. Luke, in his two volumes, Gospels 
and Acts, is a Christian Archeology opposed to the Jewish 
Archeology of Josephus. As records of the faith, cult, polemics 
and politics of the great churches in the second quarter of the 
second century the Gospels are valuable historical documents. 

Naturally the presentation of the God-man as an historical 
person was for some time fluid before it was fixed by the 
Gospels. From enemies of the faith it evoked the immediate 
reply that the pretended God was a simple fomenter of 
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sedition who had got his deserts, a reply indicated in the 
line of Tacitus about the Chrestus executed by the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate. This saying, the source of which is 
not given, probably rests on the evidence of the Christians 
whom Tacitus, as proconsul, had examined in Asia. It is in 
contradiction to the silence of Josephus and of Justus, and 
cannot be traced back to any document of the first century 
when the God-man had not yet assumed historical form. It 
is the anti-Christian rejoinder to the Christian presentation 
of the second century. 


CONCLUSION. 


There are many clear ideas accepted as self-evident 
which have to be renounced when closely examined. The 
historicity of Jesus is one of them. It is a false key for the 
unlocking of the Christian texts. It renders them incom- 
prehensible. In spite of appearances it is not self-evident 
that the God-man is a man who has been turned into a God. 
When pressure is put upon the God-man conception, it is the 
man, not the God, who vanishes. What the Gospels have 
converted into legend is not a fond memory nor a tragic 
episode. It is a religious concept, the newest and the 
highest. The problem of Christian origins will become clear 
and simple when a religious theme is no longer confounded 
with an historical fact. 

The historicity of Jesus is an article of faith. Passus sub 
Pontio Pilato is integral to a Credo which must be accepted 
or rejected in its entirety. If we believe, as so many 
generations have believed, in the existence of a God-man 
who has walked upon earth, then Jesus is an historical person 
and nothing in the Gospels must be cut out or turned from 
its proper sense. If we do not believe it, we have no right to 
put the Gospels to the torture to make them yield up a 
secret which is not in them. The deification of a man is 
equally offensive to religious feeling and, to historical pro- 
bability. 

Jesus has to be understood in a different way. To under- 
stand is to class. Jesus is misclassed when placed in the 
series of great religious reformers, Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Mani, Mahomet, Luther. His true place is among the 
resurrection Gods, his predecessors and inferior brethren, 
Demeter, Dionysus, Osiris, Attis, Mithra whose mysteries 
before his, but with lesser power, had offered to men the 
great hope of winning the victory over death. 


Pais, PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD. 





FAST AND LOOSE IN THEOLOGY." 
GOD AND MAN IN THE DOCTRINAL REPORT. 
JOHN CAMPBELL GRAHAM. 

II. 


WE have now to inquire whether the formula of Chalcedon, 
adopted by the Archbishops’ Commission, authoritatively 
and correctly expresses the doctrine of the Incarnation. On 
this point I do not think there will be any difference of 
opinion. According to the Doctrinal Report : -“* The classical 


formula of the doctrine of the Incarnation is that reached by 
the Council of Chalcedon.” . . . “‘ The main upshot of this 
formula is plainly the affirmation of real and absolute deity 
and of real and absolute humanity in the one Christ.” ‘“‘ In 
all His actions and experiences He is both God and Man.” 
The Church affirms both ‘* His divinity and His humanity,” 
“ each in its completeness, and in the reality of their union.” 
The formula declares Jesus Christ to be “‘ of one substance 
(ovaia) with the Father according to His Godhead and of 
one substance with us according to His manhood.” The 
property of the nature of each is preserved and meets “ in 
one hypostasis (izéa7acts).”” The two terms, substance and 
hypostasis, are often treated as synonyms in patristic theology. 
Their meaning was indeed the subject of heated controversy 
in the Councils, but nothing was definitely settled till Basil 
the Great drew a clear distinction between them. Substance 
and hypostasis were thenceforth differentiated as “ uni- 
versal’ and “particular.” Jesus Christ was, therefore, 
according to the Chalcedonian definition, a particular of the 
two universals, God and man. 


1 Mr Graham’s first article under this title, to which the present is in 
sequence, appeared in the HispertT JourNAL for October, 1938, 
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Now what do we mean by a “ universal ” ? We need not 
o into the question of the metaphysical status of universals, 
/hatever else a universal may be, it is a class term, the 
general name for a number of things that have features in 
common and so form aclass. The term “ man,” for instance, 
is the universal, or class term, for the things we call men, 
each individual man being a particular of the universal 
““man.”’ But it will be said, “‘ There is only one God, how 
can ‘God’ be a universal ? Can there be a universal with 
only one particular ?’’ The answer is, Yes. There are no 
such things as mere particulars. All particulars are par- 
ticulars of universals. God is in a class by Himself : 


‘The peculiar nature of a universal does not lie in 
its presence in many particulars. On the contrary, it is 
because it has a certain nature, independent of presence 
in a number of particulars, that it can be the same in a 
number of particulars. Thus, in Aristotelian phrase, 
this presence in particulars is not of the essence of the 
universal, but an ‘ accident.’ A universal is an identity 
in a number of particulars, yet if it is an identity in a 
strict sense it must be in a given particular and yet not 
identifiable with it. If it is in one particular only it is 
still ‘ universal’ as at least distinguishable from par- 
ticularity. We could not, indeed, recognise it as the 
same universal in several particulars unless we could in 
a single instance only already so distinguish it. We may 
illustrate this from the identity of a body in its several 
positions, or from our recognition a second time of a 
person whom we have seen but once before ’’—thus, 
J. Cook-Wilson in Statement and Inference. 


A universal, in a word, exists in its particulars as identity in 
difference. 

This concept of identity in difference may be said to be 
the fundamental concept of logic. It is the basis of the 
** Laws of Thought,” and as the first and second of these 
‘“* Laws ” are very material to our argument it will be well 
at this point to recall them. They may be stated as follows : 
(a) The Principle of Identity : Everything is what it is and 
not some other thing (a horse is a horse and not an apple) ; 
(6) The Principle of Contradiction : A thing cannot be both 
what it is and some other thing (a horse cannot be both a 
horse and an apple). 

By “ thing ” we mean an object of thought—anything we 
ean think about. We classify ‘‘ things ” as substances and 
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attributes, the difference between a substance and an attribute 
being in effect the difference between whole and part. We 
observe a thing which we call a table as a whole and we 
observe its qualities or attributes—its shape, size, colour, 
hardness. The attributes may change to some extent, e.g. 
the colour of the table or its shape, it may get rickety or 
warped ; but it remains the same table ; and so we get the 
idea of an identity “‘ underlying ”’ the attributes. The table 
is hard and heavy and extended, but we cannot say that it is 
a unity of hardness, heaviness and extension as general 
abstract terms. In so far as it is a unity it is a unity of this 
hardness, etc. That is to say, it is a particular thing, not a 
universal. Now this hardness is hardness of something. 
Thus each attribute necessarily implies something of which 
it is an attribute. This something is what we call its sub- 
stance. It is that identity in the thing which is said to have 
these attributes, hardness, etc., and which is the same in their 
difference. ‘‘ It is a curious fact,”’ says Cook-Wilson, whose 
account of substance I am mainly following, “ that those 
who find substance unintelligible have no difficulty about 
attributes,” and even argue that the so-called substance is 
nothing but the aggregate of its attributes. ‘“‘ But the 
attribute is quite unintelligible save as referred to the thing 
or identity or substance which has it. The reference is 
essential to its nature. Thus the intelligibility of the attribute 
presupposes that of the substance, though it is equally true 
that the substance is intelligible only in relation to the 
attributes, as that which has them.” 

The scholasties, on the other hand, erred in the opposite 
direction and emphasised the distinction between a substance 
and its attributes to such an extent as to separate them. As 
Mr Pratt puts it, substance was conceived by them as “a 
colourless and unknown something that stands under and 
holds up its attributes and (as illustrated in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation) could be removed from its attributes and 
be replaced by another substance without anyone knowing 
that anything had happened.” The main point with which 
we are here concerned, however, is that substances and 
attributes, like particulars and universals, are what they are. 
One substance cannot be another substance or one attribute 
another attribute, any more than one particular can be 
another particular or one universal another universal. A 
substance may possess many attributes and a particular 
may be a particular of many universals (a man may be a 
soldier, a poet, an Englishman, a father and so on); but to 
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say that a thing is both of two substances, or both of two 
attributes, or both of two particulars, or both of two uni- 
versals is necessarily contradictory. Two particulars may 
embody the same universal, but they cannot embody the 
same substance. A substance being a thing conceived as an 
existent “ with all its attributes about it ’’ is necessarily some- 
thing peculiar to each individual particular. No two par- 
ticulars can have the same attributes or they would not be 
particulars. Even things so much alike as the ultimate 
physical units—electrons or protons or whatever they may 
be—are different particulars and therefore different sub- 
stances—they differ at least in their relational attributes. 

It is supremely important to remember that it is not in 
this (the logical) sense that the word ‘“‘ substance ”’ (ovcia) is 
used in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds where the different 
Persons of the Trinity are said to have the same substance. 
What is thus common is necessarily universal. As Dr 
Bethune-Baker points out in his interesting little book on 
Homoousios, the position ultimately reached by the Church 
was hardly distinguishable from tritheism. The three 
Persons of the Trinity are really three particulars of the 
universal ‘‘ God,” 7.e. three Gods; just as individual men 
are particulars of the universal “‘man.’’ In the authentic 
logical sense of the word “‘ substance,”’ the three Persons of 
the Trinity are necessarily different substances. 

The Principle of Identity can be stated in more than one 
way, and it is only fair to say that the Archbishop of York 
objects to the Leibnitzian formula quoted by me. “ Every- 
thing is what it is and not some other thing ”’ is true, he says, 
only if “other” means “ incompatible.” 1 This is an 
extraordinary lapse for a man of Dr Temple’s intellectual 
calibre. A moment’s reflection would have enabled him to 
think of many things that are “‘ other ” but not incompatible? 
—fatherhood and musicianship, for instance, or beauty and 
wit, or bread and butter, or Marshall and Snelgrove. Dr 
Temple does not, of course, believe that such things as these 
are not what they are, but that is what he says. The faux pas 
is indeed an interesting example of the proneness of even the 
ablest of us to say things we don’t in the least mean. What 
is, in effect, a complete denial of the Principle of Identity is 
intended merely as a criticism of the form in which I have 
stated it. Dr Temple expresses his preference for what he 

1 Philosophy, April, 1937. 


2 “Incompatible,” according to the Oxford Dictionary, means 
** opposed, discordant, inconsistent.” 
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calls the “* old form ” :—“ A is A and not not-A.” We are all 
familiar with Bradley’s comment on this form: “If the 
dialectical sense of it is that not-A is the sole negation of A, 
that sense would be, strictly speaking, nonsense... . 
Not-A is a nonentity which cannot be real. Not-A must be 
something positive. It is a general name for any quality 
which, when you make it a predicate of A, removes A from 
existence. Not-A is any and every possible contrary of A.” 
If not-white is to be the sole contradictory of white, what are 
we to say of red or green? Clearly red and green are not 
white. If not-horse is to be the sole negation of horse, then 
‘“*S is both a horse and an apple ”’ is non-contradictory. 

According to Bradley contradiction consists in the 
identification of the diverse. More explicitly we may say 
that it consists in the affirmation and denial of the same thing 
at the same time in the same sense. To predicate of any 
subject that it is both a horse and not a horse or both God 
and not God is directly contradictory ; to affirm that it is 
both a horse and an apple (a not-horse) or both God and man 
(a not-God) is indirectly but equally contradictory. 

Contradiction, in fine, is a relation not between terms but 
between propositions and perhaps after all the oldest state- 
ment of the Principle is still the best : The two propositions, 
A is B and A is not B, cannot both be true; A may be B at 
one time and not at another; A may be partly B and partly 
not-B at the same time and in the same sense; but it is 
impossible to predicate of the same thing at the same time 
and in the same sense the presence and absence of the same 
attribute or attributes. 

Yet this is what the theanthropic dogma ostensibly does. 
The dogma consists in the two propositions : (a) Jesus Christ 
is God ; (b) Jesus Christ is man. ‘‘ God” and “ Man ”’ are 
universal terms, and are defined by the essential attributes 
of the things of which they are the names, i.e. the attributes 
without which they would not be what they are. Let us, 
then, consider the definitions of ‘‘ God”? and “‘ Man.”” We 
will take ‘“‘ man ”’ first. In accordance with the rule that a 
definition shall contain the fewest attributes which suffice to 
distinguish the thing defined it is held that “ rational 
animal ”’ is an adequate definition of man. We do not know 
precisely in what the psychological difference between man 
and the other animals consists. It is supposed that no 
animal below man is capable of the mental process that we 
call the syllogism ; but when we think of the great expressions 
of the human reason—Science, Art, Philosophy, Morality, 
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and Religion—it would seem that the “divine faculty ”’ is 
something more than the capacity of syllogism. 

Let us turn to the definition of ‘‘ God.” If Jesus Christ 
is to be God and man “ in the fullest sense ” he must possess 
the essential attributes of both these entities; he can be a 
particular of the two universals only if no essential attribute 
present in one is absent in the other. If, for instance, God is 
not an animal, then the doctrine implies that Jesus both is 
and is not an animal. If omniscience is an essential attribute 
of God and absent in man, then the doctrine implies that 
Jesus both is and is not omniscient. It affirms and denies 
the same thing at the same time in the same sense: it says 
that A is both B and not-B. In short, it contradicts itself. 

What then, are the essential attributes of God ? Accord- 
ing to the Ozford Dictionary, God is “‘ the Supreme Being ; 
the Ruler of the Universe.’’ Are these among the attributes 
of man? Let us consult the Doctrinal Report. ‘“* God is 
that living being who is at once the ultimate existence and 
the supreme all-inclusive good.” ‘‘ God is that which we 
can and must worship.” He is “‘ perfect Goodness, perfect 
Beauty, and perfect Truth.’’ ‘‘ As Holy Love He is at once 
the infinitely exalted and completely intimate ; His holiness 
abases us while His love invites us to communion.” We 
must, I think, agree with the Report in regarding all these 
attributes as essential to the Christian conception of God. 
Do they figure among the attributes of man? On the 
monotheistic hypothesis, God is sui generis, the only member 
of His class; all His attributes are essential. But the 
Chalcedonian definition requires us to ascribe both the 
human and the divine attributes to Jesus. How is this to be 
done ? 

Dr Temple says “‘it is possible to be both a father and a 
violinist.”’ Precisely ; for the converse reason that it is not 
possible to be both God and man, namely, because “ father ” 
and “ violinist ’? are non-contradictory. There is no diffi- 
culty about the “‘ subject’ here. The concept before our 
minds is that of a man who possesses the attributes of father- 
hood and musicianship. But these are not essential attributes 
of man; they do not enter into the definition of man; they 
are not part of the “ thinghood ” of man. They are in fact 
‘* separable accidents ’—a man can be a man without being 
either a father or a violinist. They are not functions of the 
same relation nor do they imply contradiction in any 
relevant relation; a violinist is not a not-father, nor is a 
father a not-violinist. It is impossible to maintain that this 
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construction is in any apposite sense an analogue of the 
| Incarnational formula. 

The Athanasian Creed contains the sentence: ‘* yet they 
are not three Gods but one God.” It is suggested that the 
term ‘‘ God ”’ is here used in the two senses of particular and 
universal. It is a kind of pun. In a similar way we might 
say of the shareholders in a limited liability company (which 
in the eyes of the law is a “‘ person ’’) “* yet they are not 
several persons, but one person.’ But universals are 
abstractions and have no existential being. The Athanasian 
Creed also says: ‘‘ There is one Person of the Father and 
another Person of the Son” whom we are to worship 
“neither confounding the Persons nor dividing the sub- 
stance.” On the other hand, these two Persons are one 
“not by confusion of substance but by unity of Person.”’ It 
would be difficult to imagine language more bathetic than 
this. The particulars are one not as particulars, but as a 
universal, yet not as a universal, but as particulars. It is 
true that this creed was never ratified by a General Council, 
and that to-day even conservative theologians look askance 
at it; nevertheless the Church officially attaches the same 
authority to it as it attaches to the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds ; all three ‘‘ ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed ’? (Art. VIII.). 

Athanasius himself candidly confessed that whenever he 
“forced his understanding to meditate on the divinity of the 
Logos his toilsome and unavailing efforts recoiled on them- 
selves, and that the more he thought the less he apprehended, 
and the more he wrote the less capable he was of expressing 
his thoughts.” This uncertainty, however, did not hinder 
him and his party from dogmatically asserting their views 
and assuming for themselves a virtual infallibility by 
persecuting their opponents in this world and condemning 
them to eternal perdition in the next. Well might Arch- 
bishop Tillotson say of this creed that ‘‘ he wished the Church 
were well rid of it.”’ But it is, after all, only an elaboration of 
the Nicene Creed, and it would be pharisaical to discard the 
one without discarding the other. 

The history of Christianity has been described as the 
history of a hopeless attempt to resolve a contradiction, but 
it might be more truly described as the history of an obstinate 
refusal to accept any solution that eliminates the contra- 
diction. The theology of the Incarnation exhibits the strange 
paradox that while the various heresies condemned by the 
Church have for the most part the merit of being intellectually 
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tenable, the orthodox doctrine is, from a theological point of 
view (for nothing can be truly theological that is not logical), 
the greatest heresy of them all. Nevertheless, the Doctrinal 
Commission asserts, “ this challenge to the intellect is an 
inherent element in the Gospel. Whether or not the intel- 
lectual difficulty can ever be fully overcome, it is our duty to 
be always seeking a way to solve it, provided that this is not 
done by neglect or obscuration of either of the contrasted 
elements that give rise to it ’—provided, that is to say, that 
both of the contradictory elements are fully retained. Surely 
it is high time that this futile and—let us be candid— 
demoralising task was abandoned! The laws of thought are 
not problems to be solved ; they are fundamental principles 
apart from which no problem can be either stated or solved. 
True, they cannot be proved, save (as Mr Pratt says) “ by 
showing that whoever denies or fails to make use of them 
cannot discuss, affirm or deny anything.” The fact is that 
people are so enamoured of this doctrine that they are blind 
to its imperfections. They either do not recognise the 
contradiction or they pay deference to the Chinese proverb 
which assures us that if we look at anything long enough it 
will turn into something else. As an example of the sort of 
nonsense it is possible to talk on this subject, I may quote 
the following: ‘‘ The old idea of a revelation from on high, 
to be accepted loyally by the faithful because above reason and 
therefore greater than reason, has been obscured ”’ (Italics 
mine). In other words, if what is revealed from on high is 
not true, so much the worse for truth: divine revelation is 
above truth and therefore greater than truth! There can be 
no revelation except through the reason. Reason is the 
faculty with which we are endowed for the purpose of inter- 
preting or judging empirical data, 7.e. experience, and 
whether the experience comes to us “ apocalyptically ”’ or 
whether it comes through the senses, it is meaningless until 
it is interpreted. When we read language of the kind referred 
to we are inevitably reminded of two famous apophthegms. 
‘“‘ It is not,”’ said Hort, “ that they do not love the truth: 
they have never discovered that there is such a thing as 
truth.” “It is absurd,” said Aristotle, “to attempt to 
reason with one who will not reason, for such a man is seen 
already to be no better than a vegetable.” The fact that the 
Council of Chalcedon fell into a logical trap is no ground for ex- 
tinguishing the candleof the Lord, the light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, the word or Logos of God. 

I fear that unbiassed readers who have accompanied me 
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| so far will think I have unduly laboured the argument. 


“Agreed! Agreed!” they will exclaim, “if the doctrine 
of the Incarnation is not a contradiction, then there is no 
such thing as a contradiction. Agreed, therefore, that 
whatever other qualities the doctrine may have, there is 
one that it has not and cannot possibly have, and that is 
the quality of truth. But,’ they may add, ‘* you have also 
asserted that it has never been believed. Surely this is 
sufficiently refuted by the fact that the doctrine has been 
professed by millions of people whose sincerity it is impos- 
sible to doubt ? ” 

This question really answers itself. It is common ground 
that we are prevented “ by the constitution of the mind” 
from believing a contradiction. 


‘““It is impossible,” said Aristotle, ‘for anyone to 
believe that the same thing both is and is not (as some 
think Heraclitus says, for a man does not necessarily 
believe what he says). If we connect the same meaning 
with the word not as everyone else does, we may, 
indeed, say that A is B and A is not-B, but we cannot 
believe it and maintain it seriously.” 


If man is not God the formula is equivalent to “ Jesus is 
God,”’ *‘ Jesus is not-God.” The two propositions cancel 
each other and in the end nothing is predicated; and if 
nothing is predicated, nothing is believed. To put it in the 
Bradleian way, the doctrine removes the Lord from existence. 

I feel sure I am doing professed adherents of this doctrine 
no injustice when I say that as a'rule they have never 
analysed it. If you point out the contradiction to them they 
will perhaps protest that they still believe it, because “ to 
God all things are possible ’’ or because the Church or the 
Bible teaches it, or because Jesus himself claimed to be both 
God and man (which he certainly did not). Or they will 
opine that the doctrine is true in some sense, but is in need 
of re-statement or re-interpretation. This suggestion is 
clearly due to a confusion of ideas. Any re-statement must 
either mean the same thing or not. If it means the same 
thing the contradiction is not eliminated. If it does not mean 
the same thing it is not a re-statement, but another doctrine 
altogether. To affirm belief in a doctrine without knowing 
what it means is itself a contradiction. Mr George Bernard 
Shaw is reported to have said that the trouble with the Bishop 
of Birmingham is that he does not know what he believes. 
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If Mr Shaw did say this, then the laugh is against Mr Shaw. 
We cannot believe without knowing what we believe. 

If, on the other hand, it is alleged that Incarnationists 
certainly attach some credible meaning to the formula, 
then they know what it is. Confining ourselves to ‘‘ God” 
and ‘‘man’”’ as predicate terms, we have exhausted above 
the possibilities of existential predication and belief. They 
are typified by the doctrines of the three heresiarchs— 
Paul of Samosata, Apollinarius and Arius. Some time ago 
the authorities of Liverpool Cathedral were indicted for 
offering the hospitality of their pulpit to Unitarians. The 
indictment was, doubtless, an apalling exhibition of irreligion 
(‘‘ Let us remember,” said Wesley, “* so to be Methodists as 
not to forget to be Christians ”’) ; but what concerns us here 
is its doctrinal muddle-headedness. The gravamen of the 
charge was that Unitarians are Paulians—they do not believe 
that Jesus Christ was God. But the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ was God is no less heretical than the doctrine that he 
was man. The orthodox Anglican doctrine is that he was 
**God and Man.” Whenever we think or speak of him as 
“* God,”’ without the all-important addendum “ and man,” 
we lapse into Apollinarianism. The view that the majority 
of Christians in every age of the Church have been really 
Arians has much feasibility. It is to this category that the 
various docetic and kenotic theories belong. A superhuman 
being, a kind of demigod, human in form and divine or semi- 
divine in soul, is a concept at least non-contradictory, though 
it may be the concept of a “‘ psychological freak ’’—the phrase 
is, I think, Dr Inge’s. When the Doctrinal Report speaks of 
the “ human mind ” of Jesus as distinct from his divine mind 
it lapses into Arianism. Harnack, it will be remembered, 


after his long and arduous study of the controversy between | 


the Homoiousians and the Homoousians in the early Church 
arrived at the conclusion that though Homoousios triumphed, 
it was accepted in the sense of Homoiousios, 7.e. in the sense 
of Arius. 

J. C. GRAHAM. 
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THE INTERPLAY OF LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCE DURING THE LAST 
THREE CENTURIES. 


PROFESSOR ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. 


In his series of Addresses on ‘* Science and Education,” 
Thomas Huxley spoke as the foremost champion of scientific 
studies at a time when those studies were still inadequately 
endowed, and had to fight for recognition against vested 
interests and conservative obscurantism; and it was his 
main thesis that, 


‘* apart from all questions of its practical importance, a 
knowledge of science, its principles and results, which 
have so profoundly modified society and have created 
our modern civilisation, will give a culture unattainable 
by any form of education which neglects it.” 


But in maintaining this thesis he showed himself to be no 
enemy to the arts. ‘I am the last person,” he said, “ to 
question the value of a genuine literary education, or to 
suppose that intellectual culture can be complete without it.” 
He recognised the intrinsic value of classical learning, even 
while he insisted that the student of science had no time to 
spare for it: the culture necessary for him, he argued, must 
be gained from his own literature; and to the value of 
English literature Huxley paid a tribute that should satisfy 
its most devoted adherent. On re-reading his discourse, one 
feels that if he were alive to-day, his chief regret would be 
that the urgency of specialism leaves scant leisure for the 
humaner studies. For “an exclusively scientific training,” 
he said, ‘‘ will bring about a mental twist as surely as will an 
exclusively literary training.” 

In maintaining this point of view Huxley was no exception 
among scientists. His contemporary Tyndall tells how he 
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was spurred on in the pursuit of science by inspiration drawn 
from Tennyson; Darwin records his intense delight as a 
youth in Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth and Shelley ; 
and when in later years he lost his taste for poetry he was 
profoundly conscious that his life was maimed and stunted ; 
Humphry Davy, and Rowan Hamilton of quaternion fame, 
were addicted throughout their lives to the writing of verse, 
It was not, I admit, of a very high quality ; I have perused 
much of it, if not with the ‘S dreadful indifference ”’ with 
which Jane Austen’s hero read the tender lines of Cowper, at 
least with his “ impenetrable calm.” But its lack of merit is 
not surprising. Literature is a vocation and not a pastime, 
and supreme success in it depends not only on a special bent 
of genius, but also on application as strenuous as science 
demands of her votaries. The significant fact is that they 
felt constantly impelled to write it. And men of science have 
at times been genuine poets. Such in the second century was 
Ptolemy the astronomer : 


** Mortal tho’ I be, yea ephemeral, if but a moment 
I gaze up to the night's starry domain of heaven, 
Then no longer on earth I stand ; I touch the Creator, 
And my lively spirit drinketh immortality.” 


And so in our own times Sir Ronald Ross, in verse which has 
never won its due meed of recognition, set down his spiritual 
diary of seven long years of exile devoted to researches into 
tropical malaria. But whatever his literary gifts or taste, the 
scientist, like the rest of us, inhabits a world of thought and 
feeling and action wherein science plays but a subordinate 
part, and of that world literature is the written record, 

Kor whereas the business of science is to ascertain, and to 
set in intelligible and ordered relation, the facts of the physical 
world, literature takes as her province the life of man in all 
its aspects, and through the feelings quickens that life to a 
higher consciousness. Of man as a social being science has 
little to tell us, of his life as an individual nothing. It may 
indeed convince his reason that in this vast universe he is but 
an atom wholly without significance, yet he remains the 
centre of his own world—a world greater than that of which 
science is cognisant, seeing that without it science itself would 
have no meaning. ‘‘ Man,” as the poct assures us, “is @ 
spiritual being, and the proper work of his mind is to inter- 
pret the world according to his higher nature, and to conquer 
the material aspects of the world so as to bring them into 
subjection to the spirit.” 
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But the material aspects of the world must be recognised 
if they are to be conquered ; and when prevalent notions of 
the universe, of man’s origin and destiny, are revolutionised, 
or modified, or even challenged by science, literature cannot 
ignore it; whilst the effects of scientific discovery on social 
conditions are inevitably reflected in the mirror of literary 
art. 

That eager interpretation of nature which had slept since 
the great days of Athens reawakened in the Italy of the 
fifteenth century, and gradually spread through Europe. In 
thought it implied an escape from the trammels of scholastic 
authority ; in the arts a closer study and a keener delight in 
the human form, and a fearless delineation of the character 
and passions of man; in science a sense of the illimitable 
possibilities of knowledge, if slavish acquiescence in tradition 
were replaced by exact observation and careful experiment. 
Heralded by Copernicus in astronomy, and Vesalius in 
anatomy, the new movement slowly gathered force, and its 
flood-tide swept our shores in the seventeenth century, the 
first great age of modern science,  Gilbert’s book on 
magnetism had appeared in 1599: there followed, to name 
only a few outstanding achievements, Napier’s work on 
logarithms, Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, Boyle’s researches in chemistry and physics; the 
climax was reached by the supreme and comprehensive 
genius of Isaac Newton, whose Principia appeared in 
1687. 

The prophet of the movement was a great man of letters, 
lrancis Bacon, Modern critics have belittled his importance 
in the history of science, asserting that he had no insight into 
its true principles and method : even in his own day Harvey 
complained that Bacon wrote philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor, But such is human nature, that a Lord Chan- 
cellor, and one moreover gifted with an incomparable power 
over language, may catch the ear and the imagination of a 
people who would be deaf to the more halting accents of an 
obscure researcher. Science was at least the master passion 
of Bacon’s life ; he saw within man’s grasp a vast unexplored 
kingdom of knowledge, ‘ if only he will be humble enough 
and patient enough and truthful enough to occupy it,” and 
he constituted himself its champion. It was largely due to 
his eloquence that matters which had otherwise been the 
concern of specialists became the common interest of educated 
men. Bacon, in fact, created for science an intellectual 
atmosphere in which it might live and thrive. His immediate 
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successors are the best judges of his influence: to them he 
was the Moses of science, and if, like Moses, he never entered 
Canaan, he yet— 


** Did on the very borders stand 
Of the blest promised land, 
And from the mountain top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself and showed us it.” 


The widespread interest which Bacon did so much to foster 
was not slow to affect imaginative literature. Superficially 
it is evident in the frequent metaphors and analogies which 
the poets draw from the processes or instruments of science, 
replacing allusions to classical story, or to common natural 
phenomena, by references to compasses and_ perspective 
glasses, to pulleys and the magnet. Davenant, indeed, with 
conscious pride, admits that he “‘ is obliged for his imagery 
to men of science, as well mechanical as liberal’’; and so 
general was this obligation that a century later, when literary 
taste had altered, Dr Johnson notes it as a merit in Waller 
that he “seldom fetches an amorous sentiment from. the 
depths of science.” But this was only a ripple on the surface. 
Of the manner in which science was soon to deflect the whole 


current of thought, the two greatest poets of the age, Donne 
and Milton, alone had any real presentiment. 


** The new philosophy calls all in doubt 
The element of fire is quite put out ; 
The sun is lost, and the Earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it.” 


So wrote Donne when the movement was still in its infancy, 
and the Copernican theory as yet mathematically unproven. 
As a matter of fact, the new philosophy was soon to achieve 
just what Donne denied it. For it directed man’s wit where 
truly to place the sun, discrediting the time-honoured con- 
centric scheme of the universe. But despite his eager, rest- 
less mind, Donne was a disciple of the old scholasticism, and 
the new science impressed him less as an intellectual triumph 
than with the uncertainty of all human knowledge. Appre- 
hensive of an imminent clash of science with theology, he 
does not attempt to resolve the dissonance, but falls back on 
the transcendence of the spiritual and the vanity of earthly 
life. And his significance lies not in this conclusion, which 
may seem lame and impotent, but in the sceptical under- 
current which troubles his religious consciousness, as the 
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religious consciousness was not again to be troubled until well 
into the nineteenth century. 

Milton’s attitude was different. He had visited the 
“ famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition for 
thinking in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and 
Dominican licensers thought,” and while he adopted for the 
imaginative setting of his epic the traditional Ptolemaic 
system, there is evidence in plenty that he was abreast of 
informed astronomical theory. But though his conception 
of“ a complete and generous education ” included a practical 
knowledge of the sciences, he foresaw, with his aristocratic 
contempt for the intelligence of the “* miscellaneous rabble,” 
the dangers of a little knowledge, imperfectly comprehended. 
“Adam,” we read, ‘ inquires concerning celestial motions, 
is doubtfully answered, and exhorted to search rather things 
more worthy of knowledge.” Yet if Milton seems here to 
disparage astronomical science, it should be borne in mind 
that in Paradise Regained he denounces, with even greater 
force, his own favourite studies. The Hebraic and Hellenic 
strains within him were ever at war. And so, whilst his 
Hebraism discouraged all secular learning, his Hellenism 
inspired a very different mood. ‘‘ Give me -the liberty to 
know, to utter and to argue, according to conscience, above 
all liberties.” In that passionate outcry Milton laid down 
the conditions under which alone knowledge can prosper. 

The scientific movement, retarded for a time by the Civil 
Wars, gained its central laboratory and, as it were, its temple 
in the Royal Society, which grew out of informal meetings, 
held in Oxford and London, of a small group of scientists, 
and received a charter in 1662. Here its aims were formu- 
lated and its methods of procedure laid down—* to improve 
and enlarge the empire of operative philosophy by the real 
effects of the experimental.” In conception the Society owed 
not a little to the suggestions of literature, to Solomon’s 
House in Bacon’s New Atlantis, to Cowley’s Propositions for 
the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy ; and among its 
original members were most of the acknowledged leaders of 
the literary world—Denham, Evelyn, Waller, Cowley and 
Dryden. Their eulogies gave it the prestige which Bacon 
had brought to the earlier stages of the movement. Thus 
Dryden introduced into his Annus Mirabilis a prophecy of 
its future greatness, and contrasted his own independent 
approach to literature with the current subservience to 
authority in the words: ‘* I must take leave to say that my 
whole discourse is sceptical, according to the way of reasoning 
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initiated in the modest inquisitions of the Royal Society.” 
But Cowley, of all poets then most widely esteemed, was its 
self-appointed laureate. His verses to his Mistress are cold 
and uninspired : they might, as Johnson drily remarks, have 
been ‘‘ written for penance by a hermit, or for hire by a 
philosophical rhymer who had only heard of another sex.” 
But when he hymns the heroes of science, and glorifies the 
great principle—not words but things—to which they owed 
their triumphs, a touch of genuine poetic fire descends upon 
him. In his Odes on Mr Harvey, on Mr Hobs, and to the 
Royal Society Cowley is at his best. 

But he, no more than his fellows, realised the metaphysical 
issues involved in the movement that he extolled. When 
Hobbes, who “‘ passed as a mathematical man, though,” says 
Burnet rather unkindly, ‘‘ he knew little that way,’”—when 
Hobbes expounded in his Leviathan a philosophy based on 
the materialistic principles of the new science, Cowley 
hesitated to vouch for its eternal truth: ‘ Tis only God,” 
he says with commendable modesty, 


“Tis only God can know 
Whether the fair idea thou dost show 
Agrees entirely with his own, or no.” 


Yet despite this uncertainty as to the Deity’s views on 
materialism, there can be no doubt of its pervading influence ; 
and no doubt, either, that the intimate association in the 
Royal Society of men of letters with men of science did much 
to accelerate the change that was coming over literature, and 
through literature over contemporary thought. That change 
has been defined as a shifting of values from the next world 
to this. The great writers of the early seventeenth century 
were preoccupied with problems of man’s ultimate destiny, 
with the struggles and aspirations of the individual soul. 
But attention was now focussed upon the actual world in 
which we live; men were brought down from heaven to 
earth ; the effects of scientific discovery upon many sides of 
their social life could not fail to fascinate them, and some- 
thing of the principles that inspired it filtered into their 
minds. Their child-like faith in tradition was ousted by 
common-sense, and the darker forms of superstition fell into 
disrepute. Thus Hutchinson, in his History of Witchcraft 
(1718) directly attributes the decline in the persecution of 
witches to the spread of the new learning, and pays eloquent 
tribute to the Royal Society as ‘‘ one of the noblest founda- 
tions in Europe, and very salutary to this country.”” But it 
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was an age of transition, wherein many men of high intelli- 

ence still lived in the old world as well as in the new. 
Dichinenn goes on to tell how, at a memorable trial in 1664, 
the famous physician and man of letters, Sir Thomas Browne, 
helped to convict two wretched women, by stating that he 
was “clearly of opinion that their fits were natural, but 
heightened by the devil, co-operating with the malice of the 
witches,” and he added that “‘ in Denmark there had lately 
been a great discovery of witches, who used the very same 
way of afflicting persons, by conveying pins into them.” 
“Sir Thomas,” comments Hutchinson with a just scorn, 
“decided the case, not with the addition of any argument, 
but on the authority of some books from Denmark.” Thus 
Browne, for all his forward-looking devotion to scientific 
experiment, and his genuine desire to explode Vulgar Errors, 
could not give up his faith in the devil, that last infirmity of 
the religious mind. The Royal Society stood for principles 
which Browne too professed, though he could not always be 
faithful to them. It insisted on a rational view of the world, 
and its influence gradually permeated both literature and 
society. 

It affected the style of literature no less than its general 
temper and subject matter. The gorgeous eloquence, the 
profuse imagery, the elaborate but often contorted sentence- 
structure of our earlier prose was little suited to present 
needs : the Royal Society, we are told, “‘ exacted from all its 
members a close natural way of speaking, positive expres- 
sions, clear senses, a native easiness, bringing all things as 
near the mathematical plainness as they can.”’ The revolu- 
tion in style, here advocated in the interests of science, was 
successfully achieved because contemporary men of letters 
were as fully convinced of its necessity. To literature there 
resulted a loss in beauty of rhythm, in colour, in the power of 
mysterious suggestion, but also indubitable gain. Prose now 
became an adequate instrument of clear thinking, and 
common sense, a fitting vehicle for history and biography, 
for essay and novel; and science gained models from which 
to learn that difficult but indispensable art of lucid and 
logical expression. 

Thus while science in the seventeenth century gave 
literature a new orientation, it owed to literature not only its 
prestige, but also the perfection of an instrument essential to 
its progress. Literature performed a service hardly less useful 
when it held up to ridicule the errors and extravagances 
incident to the childhood of the movement. Fired with a 
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zeal for discovery, its votaries could not always distinguish 
fruitful investigation from idle curiosity. This is evident to 
anyone who glances at some of the entries in the early pages 
of the Society’s Transactions !: ‘*‘ The Duke of Buckingham 
promised to bring to the Society a piece of an unicorn’s 
horn...” “‘ Mr Long affirmed that he could show a pebble 
that doubled its size in a short time . . .” “* The amanuensis 
produced artificial serpents, which, being fired, and cast into 
the water, burnt till they bounced .. .” “ Sir John Finch’s 
piece of an incombustible hatband was produced,” and so on. 
Moreover, for the only time, perhaps, in its history, science 
was now a fashionable craze. With a king who graced the 
dissecting table with his presence, and was a keen chemist, 
what more natural than that aspirants to the haut ton should 
affect the same tastes ? Membership of the Royal Society 
was not so exclusive as to-day ; it admitted many virtuosi, 
as they were called—ignorant amateurs, whose easy gulli- 
bility and vain pretensions to learning brought the whole 
Society into disrepute. To the satirists they fell an easy 
prey. Samuel Butler, prince of lampoonists, depicts a meet- 
ing at which the members, directing their telescope to the 
heavens, observe a battle raging in the moon and a monstrous 
elephant dealing dire destruction among the combatants. 
Forthwith they proceed to enter in the Transactions this 
astronomical portent, only to learn, on dismantling their 
telescope, that the men at arms were flies on the glass, and 
that the elephant was “‘ a mouse that, by mishap, Had caught 
himself, and them, in the optic trap.” 

Similarly, the dramatist Shadwell presents a man of 
fashion who has spent £2,000 on a microscope to study the 
mites in his cheese, but is grossly ignorant of human nature. 
**°Tis below a virtuoso,” he says, “‘ to trouble himself with 
men and manners. J study insects.” And in the next 
generation, when literature, intent on social life, had ceased 
to take a serious interest in science, the ridicule persisted, 
arguing a real insensibility to the value of that movement 
which their predecessors had so eagerly welcomed. In Pope’s 
Dunciad, among the first to receive a degree from the 


Goddess of Dulness are those who “ Shine in the dignity of | 


F.R.S.” Swift’s satire is even more scathing. When 
Gulliver visits the College of Lagado, he meets one professor 


1 v. English Letters and the Royal Society in the Seventeenth Century, 
by F. P. Wilson, Mathematical Gazette, December, 1985, I owe this 
reference, and also the quotation from Shadwell, infra, to Professor 
Wilson’s valuable paper. 
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who has striven for eight years to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, and another devising a plan for building a house 
from the roof downwards. And the wonders achieved by the 
newly perfected microscope only afford Swift a witty analogy 
with the minor poet who rails at his superiors : 


‘** So Naturalists observe a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller fleas to bite ’em 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


Addison alone, among leading men of letters in the early 
eighteenth century, had any real appreciation of science. 
“No writers,” he affirms in the Spectator, ‘“‘ more gratify and 
enlarge the imagination than the authors of the new philo- 
sophy, whether we consider their theories of the earth or 
heavens, the discoveries they have made by glasses, or any 
other of their contemplations of nature.’ ‘“‘ Science,” he 
concludes, “* opens infinite space on every side of us, but the 
imagination is at a stand.” 

In Addison’s just comment on the thought of his age there 
is unconscious irony. For the contraction which he deplores 
was itself largely due to the influence of the scientific move- 
ment, and those writers who now mocked at science were 
themselves the victims of the narrow rationalism which it had 
inaugurated. They shared its limitations without doing 
justice to its achievement. The mechanistic outlook on the 
universe had in truth invaded all spheres of thought. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the sphere of religion. 
The early scientists, intent as they were on their own prob- 
lems, were yet for the most part men of nang 
orthodoxy, and eager to prove their researches to be com- 
patible with religious faith: the writers of the eighteenth 
century, though not themselves scientists, were largely 
occupied in arguing whether revealed religion were com- 
patible with the findings of science, with proving or dis- 
proving the reasonableness of Christianity ; and whatever 
conclusion they reached, the essential spirit of religion 
evaporated in the process. Of this Pope’s Essay which 
“ vindicates the ways of God to man ”’ is an obvious example. 
Richard Bentley, the great classical scholar, and the one 
notable man of letters who took a serious interest in science, 
applied to Newton for proofs of Christianity with which to rout 
the Deists, and in Newton’s reply, that ‘‘ the planetary system 
argues a first cause not blind and fortuitous, but very well 
skilled in mechanics and geometry,” religion was held to 

VoL. XXXVII. No. 2. 8* 
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have scored a signal victory. Yet it isnot when he is solving 
mathematical problems that a man feels most need of a God ; 
and in the literature of the age there was little to satisfy the 
cravings of the soul. The philosophy which Mr Spectator 
** brought from schools and colleges to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea tables and in coffee houses,’”’ had nothing 
transcendental about it ; it was rational, utilitarian ; in this 
characteristic of the whole epoch. Its essential spirit is 
summed up in the words of Dr Johnson, its greatest per- 
sonality, “‘ The noblest beauties of art are those of which the 
effect is co-extended with rational nature, and with the whole 
circle of polished life.” 

It was the conviction that this point of view left out, and 
by implication seemed to repudiate, the better part of man, 
that occasioned the great literary revival with which the 
century closed. In philosophy, indeed, the reaction had 
come earlier with Berkely ; but Berkely’s idealism had fallen 
on deaf ears. In literature it took the form of a return to 
nature—to real nature as opposed to the rational nature 
applauded by Dr Johnson. Of this revival Wordsworth was 
the prophet and the inspiring genius ; and his views have a 
special importance, as they constitute the first attempt in 
our imaginative literature seriously to face the problem of 
the relation of scientific thought to the spiritual life. The 
mind of man was the main region of Wordsworth’s song, and 
in the mind of man, as he knew it within himself, he found 
elements that the mechanistic approach to nature were 
wholly incompetent to explain. From youth up he had been 


haunted by mysterious presences in the sky and in the hills, | 


and his experience convinced him of the reality of a vast 
world which can only be comprehended by a quality which 
he terms imagination, a quality not irrational, but one which 
transcends mere reason, or rather may be termed “ reason in 
her most exalted mood,” a subtle combination of reason and 
emotion ; for the higher forms of emotion, which are a kind 
of imaginative instinct, will often prove a guide to truth 
where pure reason fails. Seeking, then, for an interpretation 
of the universe that comprehends those elements in our 
nature which science, intent on her more limited purpose, is 
justified in neglecting, he dethrones reason from absolute 
monarchy among the faculties of man, and puts science in 
her justly subordinate place. 

Wordsworth’s attitude to science is entirely misconceived 
by those who regard him as its ignorant or contemptuous 
enemy. Among the inspirations of his life at Cambridge none 
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was more lasting than the memory of the statue of Newton, 
with his prism and silent face— 


*“* The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone,” 


and no one has paid more eloquent tribute than he to 
mathematics and “* its independent world, created out of pure 
intelligence.” He had indeed a poetic premonition of the 
part which mathematical physics would play in the advance 
of human knowledge, whilst to his mind, “* beset with images 
and haunted by itself,” he knew the fascination and the 
relief afforded by mathematical abstraction : 


** With awe and wonder did I meditate 
Upon the alliance of those simple, pure 
Proportions and relations with the frame 
And Laws of Nature, how they would become 
Herein a leader to the human mind .. . 
Yet from this source more frequently I drew 
A pleasure calm and deeper, a still sense 
Of permanent and universal sway 
And paramount endowment of the mind, 
An image not unworthy of the one 
Surpassing life, which out of space and time, 
Nor touched by welterings of passion, is 
And hath the name of God. ‘Transcendent peace 
And silence did await upon these thoughts. 


The poet and the man of science were to him “‘ twin labourers, 
and heirs of the same hopes,” and in his Prelude he has 
recorded a dream which, as De Quincey’ puts it, “‘ reaches the 
very ne plus ultra of sublimity, expressly framed to illustrate 
the eternity . . . of those two hemispheres, as it were, that 
compose the total world of human power, mathematics on 
the one hand, and poetry on the other.” 

But since man is a spiritual being, poetry, with all it 
stands for, takes precedence of science. For just as in his 
youth Wordsworth had been conscious of influences of which 
science takes no account, so in the crisis of his life, when his 
hopes for humanity had failed him and his spiritual life ran 
dry, he found that the abstract truths of mathematics, to 
which he turned in despair as the one rock of certainty, 
availed him nothing; and only gradually did he regain his 
mental equilibrium when those elements in his nature which 
he had ruthlessly sought to expel, reasserted their sovereignty. 

Yet this experience did not lead him to repudiate science, 
but rather to define the just limits of her domain. With this 
intent he exposes the shallowness of the mind that is wholly 
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satisfied with mechanical analysis; hence his oft-quoted 
aphorism ‘‘ we murder to dissect,” hence, too, those lines 
that have pained the susceptibilities of many a scientist, in 
which the physician is held up to scorn as a “ fingering slave, 


One who would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 


But this is no more an attack on botanical science than the 
portrait which precedes it, of the “‘ man of purple cheer, right 
plump to see,”’ is an attack on the Church of England. The 
offending lines, read in their context, are merely a satirical 
exposure of scientific curiosity where, as most of us would 
agree, it is out of place. Elsewhere Wordsworth expresses 
strong disagreement with those who held that the habit of 
analysing and anatomising was necessarily destructive of 
other and higher faculties. On the contrary, 


‘** Admiration and love,” he says, “‘ to which all know- 
ledge truly vital must tend, are felt by men of real genius 
in proportion as their discoveries in natural philosophy 
are enlarged ; and the beauty of form in plant or animal 
is not made less but more apparent as a whole by more 
accurate insight into its constituent properties and 
powers.” 


This is indeed one of the greatest gifts of science : 


Happy is he who lives to understand 

Not human nature only, but explores 

All natures,—to the end that he may find 

The law that governs each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible . . . things 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 


Every isolated step in the advance of knowledge has its own 
intrinsic value : its supreme value depends on its correlation 
with the sum of human knowledge, so that it corrects and 
enriches our understanding of life as a whole. So conceived, 
the triumphs of science may become as fruitful a theme for 
the poet as any other field of human adventure; nay, 
without the poet’s aid they will not be fully realised. The 
scientist, as such, excludes all sense of ultimate values—they 
are not his concern; whereas, says Wordsworth, it is the 
peculiar function of the poet “‘ to carry sensation into the 
midst of the objects of science itself,” 7.e. to transfer pure 
thought into that world of imagination, of combined thought 
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and feeling, in which the life of the spirit is lived. For 
“poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, the 
impassioned expression which is on the countenance of all 
science.” 

And as Wordsworth recognised the place of scientific 
knowledge in the sum of man’s intellectual experience, so he 
welcomed its application to the relief of man’s estate : 


I exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O’er the blind elements, almost a soul 
Imparted to brute matter. I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of these gigantic powers 
That by the thinking mind have been compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied man. 


But he protested against the identification of progress with 
their indiscriminate employment, which, ignoring paramount 
human values, sacrificed the claims of both beauty and 
humanity to “* gain, the master idol of the realm.” 

In all this Wordsworth showed true prophetic insight. 
For just as many a social reform of to-day is a tardy attempt 
to correct or arrest the harm to our civilisation which he 
foresaw, so science has herself outgrown that mechanistic 
view of the world against which he so passionately revolted. 


His belief in an “ active principle ”’ subsisting in all natures, 
in whose creative power lies the true freedom of the universe, 
his mystical intuition of 


A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things, — 


suggests a point of view not wholly incompatible with “the 
latest speculations of the physicist. With confidence, there- 
fore, Wordsworth welcomes the progress of knowledge. He 
_ no desire to recall the illusions of the past, nor to shirk 
those 


Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside ; 


he knows that “‘ the Universe is infinitely wide,” and however 
far science may extend her frontiers, beyond them there will 
always remain a gulf, which “ imaginative faith alone can 
overleap.”’ 

Of such a faith his age had need. The rapid advance of 
technology which marked the early nineteenth century, with 
its contributions to wealth and daily comfort, inevitably 
strengthened the hold of a facile materialism ; the advance 
in scientific theory had already begun to shake, as never 
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before, the foundations of religious belief. That spirit of 
unrest which two centuries earlier had haunted the mind of 
the poet Donne, was now to infect the whole educated world. 

The sonnet of Wordsworth, from which I have just 
quoted, was written in 1883 ; it was his response to the epoch- 
making pronouncements of Lyell on the antiquity of the 
earth. Evolutionary conceptions of organic life were already 
in the air; they gained some popular vogue in 1844 from 
Robert Chambers’s Vestiges of Creation, and in 1859 received 
their exhaustive and authoritative exposition in Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, of which Huxley said with justice : ‘‘ It is 
doubtful whether any single book, except Newton’s Principia, 
ever worked so great and so rapid a revolution in science, or 
made so deep an impression on the general mind.” The 
creation of the world, which theological tradition had 
confidently dated 4004 B.c., was now put back into a past 
infinitely remote, Adam and Eve and their “ delicious 
garden ”’ were relegated to the pleasant, if instructive, land 
of myth. And if the historicity of the Bible were thus 
impugned in one capital instance, how much else of its 
contents invited a similar interpretation? Obviously it 
could no longer be regarded as the unimpeachable repository 
of literal fact ; its true value must largely depend, like that 


of other great literatures, on the measure of its power to 
stimulate and satisfy the religious imagination. Moreover 
the inexorable laws of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest forced into prominence a nature “‘ red 
in tooth and claw,’’—no new discovery indeed, but hitherto 
little emphasised, and hard to reconcile with the notion of a 
beneficent Creator 


Without whose tender care 
No sparrow falleth to the ground ; 


and lastly, man’s inclusion in the evolutionary scheme raised 
problems that admit no easy solution, as to man’s spiritual 
life, his origin and destiny, as to how far he can be a free 
agent, or claim a personal relation with the Deity. 

Faced by these insistent questions only the most 
obscurantist of ecclesiastics could emulate the ostrich : the 
thinkers and poets were impelled to reconsider the founda- 
tions of their belief. It was no easy task, and great literature 
was born of the conflict. A later generation, to whom the 
ideas of Lyell and Darwin are commonplaces, has prated 
pam of Victorian complacency ; but a little perception 
should help us to enter into the minds of men who felt the 
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ground on which they had securely rested cut from under 
their feet, and to sympathise with their spiritual nostalgia at 
the loss of that more definite creed which their reason forced 
them to renounce : 


The Sea of Faith, 

Was once too at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d ; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Thus Matthew Arnold and his friend Clough, ‘* between two 
worlds, one dead, one powerless to be born,” sought, in a 
creedless Christianity, a peace they could not find. 

But the prevalent mood of the time found its well-nigh 
perfect expression in the poetry of Tennyson, and the spell 
that he exerted, not merely over the general public, but 
equally over the acutest thinkers and men of science, sprang 
from their recognition that in his search for a faith beyond 
the forms of faith he voiced their own doubts and aspirations. 


‘“* It lay,” wrote the philosopher Henry Sidgwick, “ in 
the unparalleled combination of intensity of feeling with 
comprehensiveness of view and balance of judgment, 
shown in presenting the deepest needs and perplexities of 
humanity. We were absorbed in struggling for freedom 
of thought from the trammels of a historical religion ; 
and what we sympathised with most, apart from the 
personal feeling, was the defence of honest doubt, the 
reconciliation of faith and knowledge, and generally the 
forward movement of the whole.” 


Tennyson had always been deeply interested in natural 
science ; Huxley indeed, pronounced his insight into scien- 
tific method equal to that of the greatest experts. But the 
more obvious inferences drawn from scientific investigation : 


The stars, she whispers, blindly run, 


So careful of the type she seems 
So careless of the single life, 


ran counter to the instincts of his spiritual consciousness. 
The answer, he felt, could only lie in more knowledge ; and 
pending that knowledge, man’s sole refuge was in faith—a 
faith which is no stolid adherence to what science has dis- 
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proved, but rather a faith in that which is beyond both proof 
and disproof. 

The modern sceptic pours scorn on Tennyson for shelter- 
ing behind a faith he could not justify; but a faith fully 
justified would not be faith at all, but knowledge. And yet, 
provided that faith is no mere lazy acceptance of tradition, 
but the lively outcome of his whole inner experience, a man 
has no more power, or right, to abjure it than he has to reject 
the inferences of his intellect. The two may seem incon- 
sistent to an outsider, he may himself be haunted with the 
fear that they are inconsistent, and it was that fear that gave 
to Tennyson’s poetry its peculiar plangency of feeling. More- 
over, as he wavers in his faith, so too, at times, he will doubt 
the validity of the verdict his reason urges him to accept. 
Is our knowledge of the physical universe, confessedly 
incomplete as it is, to have the last word on the spiritual life 
and destiny of man ? 


Who loves not knowledge ? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty ? May she mix 

With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars ? Let her work prevail. 

But on her forehead sits a fire, 

She sets her forward countenance 

And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


Science, hardly less than theology, is tainted with arrogant 
assumptions ; her laws of nature are, after all, no more than 
hypotheses which for the moment seem best to fit the facts 
before her, and faced by other facts she will propound other 
laws incompatible with her former tenets. In her ceaseless 
quest for truth, she is forced continually to modify, even to 
renounce, her cherished theories : 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken light of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Yet if science was thus disturbingly revolutionary in the 
sphere of religion, in other regions of thought its influence was 
both optimistic and conservative. Evolution, to Tennyson 
as to many others, implied progress, but a progress which 
had its roots deep down in the past ; it thus encouraged an 
historical perspective in the approach to all social and human 
see fe it emphasised, as never before, the influence of 

eredity and of environment; whilst in the approach to 
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literature it enforced the value of tradition as opposed to 
ephemeral caprice. 

But the advance of knowledge makes not for unanimity 
but for diversity of human opinion, and how differently 
different minds may react to the same scientific data can be 
seen by contrasting their influence upon some of the greatest 
among Tennyson’s younger contemporaries. George Mere- 
dith wholeheartedly welcomed the evolutionary doctrine, 
and drew from it a buoyant optimism, untempered by any 
hankerings after the supernatural. Earth was to him the 
great Mother of all living things ; the principle by which she 
educates her children,—natural selection through a conflict 
of types, is but “her cherishing of the best endowed.” 
Through this conflict man has developed from mere 
animalism, or ‘‘ blood,’’ as Meredith terms it, to that com- 
pound of blood, heart, and brain whose perfect adjustment 
is the fulfilment of his life’s purpose. But he can only attain 
this harmony by keeping close to reality; to ignore his 
kinship with Earth is folly: to yearn beyond Earth for 
personal relation with the Lord of Earth is delusion. By 
accepting her discipline, and in mystical union with her, man 
gains all that he needs, the knowledge 


Of good and evil at strife, 
And the struggle upward of all, 
And [his] choice of the glory of life. 


Thomas Hardy confronts the same universe with the obstinate 
questionings of tragic despair. The infinitude of space and 
time only emphasises for him the helpless insignificance of 
man, the progress of the type only stresses the remorseless 
indifference to the individual. His hope for the future, and 
it is a dim hope, lies in ‘* evolutionary meliorism,” which he 
defines as “‘ a minimum of loving-kindness, operating through 
scientific knowledge, and actuated by that modicum of free- 
will conjecturally possessed by organic life.” 

A different outlook from either Meredith’s or Hardy’s 
characterises Robert Bridges. Like Wordsworth, he realised 
how much that bears essentially on the riddle of life lay wholly 
outside the purview of science, and with a full appreciation of 
what science had accomplished in the years that divided 
them, he restated for his own age, and with a similar solution, 
the problem that Wordsworth had faced a century before. 

Like Wordsworth, he admits no quarrel between science 
and poetry ; he delights to record how science, “* comforting 
man’s animal poverty, and leisuring his toil, hath humanised 
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manners and social temper”; and no one has paid more 
lovely tribute than he to science’s latest achievements. But 
science does not attempt to satisfy the spirit of man. When 
we ask how it is that our material bodies are capable of 
consciousness, of thought and spiritual aspiration, she refuses 
to answer, not because she denies these mysteries, but 
because she can make nothing of them. But what if the clue 
lie in those very conditions of thought which pure reason 
rejects as delusive, i.e. in our instincts? Instinct in the 
animals is purposeful, though the animal does not understand 
the purpose ; why should not man’s higher instincts be as 
true as those of the animals on their lower plane? And 
prime among these instincts is the instinct for beauty— 


The quality of appearances that thro’ the senses 
wakneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man : 
And art, as it createth new forms of beauty 
awakneth new ideas that advance the spirit 
in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God. 


Beauty is not illusory because it lies outside the scope of 
science. To accept its suggestions as reality is indeed an act 
of faith, but the scientist too works by faith—faith in the 
validity of the mind’s logical processes, in the ultimate 


explicability of the physical world, in the order of nature ; 
the further faith of the poet, that there is a purpose in that 
order, and that the order is good, is but “‘ a reasonable trust 
in our deeper nature and better desires, to doubt which were 
destructive of reason herself ”’ : 


For beauty being the best of all we know 
sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
of nature, and on joys whose earthly names 
were never told, can form and sense bestow ; 
and man hath sped his instinct to outgo 

the steps of science, and against her shames 
imagination stakes out heavenly claims, 
building a tower above the head of woe, 


The warmth of the welcome accorded to Bridge’s Testa- 
ment of Beauty, far in excess of that which has greeted any 
other serious imaginative work of our time, bore clear testi- 
mony to the value, in a troubled world, of his lofty and 
comprehensive spiritual experience ; more recent literature 
has given us nothing comparable to it either in range or 
vision ; and it is an arresting paradox that at a time when 
contemporary science has discarded its former materialistic 
outlook and when theories of evolution, instead of throwing 
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all their emphasis on man’s affinity with lower types of life, 
trace a line of escape from the prison of matter to the full 
freedom of the spirit, imaginative literature should, as a 
whole, be deaf to its suggestions. 

But the causes are not far to seek. In the first place the 
trend of scientific thought is largely obscured by its own 
materialistic triumphs. Science has become the victim of 
her own success. Dazzled by the wonder of the gifts which 
she deals out with so lavish a hand, man insults the dignity 
of her quest of truth by paying regard only to its practical 
by-products. In the second place the speculations of 
physical science have become so abstruse that they pass 
beyond the comprehension of the lay intelligence. The 
achievements of Copernicus, of Newton, of Darwin, were, at 
least in broad outline, explicable to the plain man; and 
while they destroyed his former illusions, gave him something 
in their place which, after his first disconcerting shock of 
surprise, proved more acceptable to his reason than the 
illusions they destroyed. But only a mind scientifically 
trained can grasp the quantum theory or relativity ; and 
hence some time must elapse before the new ideas can be 
sufficiently assimilated by the layman to admit of adequate 
translation into the untechnical language of the literary 
artist, and thereby become a part of that intellectual and 
emotional experience which it is the function of literature to 
disseminate. It is true that eminent men of science, conscious 
of the difficulty, have attempted the task themselves, and 
some of their attempts have achieved the proud distinction of 
best sellers. But I am a little sceptical as to the number of 
those who have fully understood either their arguments or 
their conclusions, nor is it derogatory to their scientific genius 
to suggest that they have not the supreme literary gift of 
“ carrying truth alive into the heart by passion.” | 

And further, the present distracted state of the world is 
not conducive to the absorption of new ideas. A generation 
that has grown up beneath the dark shadows of a disastrous 
war and a still more disastrous peace, breathes an atmosphere 
of disillusionment ; it tends instinctively to call in question 
the meaning of life, to doubt, indeed, whether life can have a 
meaning. Justly critical of those whose folly and ignorance 
brought things to such a pass, they have seen the world as a 
Waste Land, peopled by hollow men; and realising what man 
has made of man, they distrust the validity of the higher 
human impulses, and are attracted not to the more optimistic 
suggestions of physical speculation but to that branch of 
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science which seems to justify their distrust. It was inevit- 
able that biology should extend its researches from man’s 
body to his mind, and explore the influence of physical upon 
mental states. But no department of science is fraught with 
more dangerous pitfalls for the amateur ; and a dabbling in 
psycho-physics, by authors whose gifts are literary rather 
than scientific, has often warped their estimate of life and 
character. It is significant that their finest literary achieve- 
ment has been in satire: alike in biography and in fiction 
the physical has been exaggerated at the expense of the 
spiritual ; while criticism of the great literatures of the past 
has been tainted with a crude neurology, and its authors, 
ignorant of the sanity of true genius, have thrown more light 
upon their own personal frailty than upon the potential 
greatness of the human soul. 

It is the calamity of our modern civilisation, and may well 
prove its tragedy, that too large a portion of the world’s 
available genius is absorbed by science, to the impoverish- 
ment not only of literature, but, even more, of that realm of 
practical affairs in which ideas are applied to life. More than 
a century ago, Shelley, himself a passionate devotee of science, 
diagnosed the malady of a world whose predicament was far 
less perilous than our own. 


** We want,” he said, “‘ the creative faculty to imagine 
what we know, we want the generous impulse to act 
what we imagine, we want the poetry of life. Our 
calculations have outrun conception—we have eaten 
more than we can digest. The cultivation of the sciences, 
which have enlarged the empire of man over the external 
world, has, for want of the poetic faculty, proportionally 
circumscribed those of the internal world, and man, 
having enslaved the elements, remains himself a slave.” 


The gifts of science are double-edged, as we know to-day to 
our cost : it is not the fault of science that they are abused. 


** It may be a forlorn hope,” wrote Thomas Hardy 
shortly before his death, ‘‘ that of an alliance, by means 
of the interfusing of poetry, between religion, which must 
be retained unless the world is to perish, and complete 
rationality, which must come unless also the world is to 
perish.” 


But if contemporary literature has not yet risen to its great 
opportunity, it may be, as Hardy further suggests, because 
“advance is never in a straight line, and may have moved 
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back pour mieux sauter—drawn back for a spring.” And the 
signs are not without hope. In the meantime we have our 
heritage from the past. Great literature has this advantage 
over science, that it has a permanence co-extensive with 
human life and passion and aspiration. The science of 
yesterday is no longer science : it has already become history. 
Literature is always literature. Ptolemy’s astronomy is out 
of date : the ecstasy with which he beheld the starlit heavens 
awakens its response in us to-day. Newton’s Principia is in 
part superseded : but Shakespeare, despite modern psycho- 
logy, does not ‘‘ abide our question.” Even where the ideas 
on which it is based are proved illusory, literature retains its 
power. The cosmography of the Divine Comedy, of Paradise 
Lost, of the Bible, has long been exploded, and in exploding 
it science has done them a service, for it has thrown into 
bolder relief their true poetic and spiritual content. In the 
past, their readers have often mistaken the husk for the 
kernel, and battening on their dogma, failed to catch their 
inspiration: for us their power is manifest—‘ to raise the 
thoughts above sublimary cares and pleasures.” 

In truth, man is a complex creature. Science was born 
from the insatiable curiosity of his intellect, 


To measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite : 


and science has flourished exceedingly. But man is also a 
poetical animal, and it has been wisely said that “‘ a savant 
who is not also a poet in soul and a religionist at heart is a 
feeble and unhappy creature.”’ On the balanced develop- 
ment of both sides of his nature depends his worth as an 
individual ; in their just fusion as motive forces in society 
lies the measure of human progress. 


E. DE SELINCOURT. 





THE REALITY OF THE PAST, THE 
UNREALITY OF THE FUTURE.’ 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 


It is an old theory that time, which seems to us human beings 
to consist of a series of events, only one of which, the 
“* present,” really exists, is in reality a whole all of whose 
parts, past, present, and future, exist all at once. It is, 
apparently, quite otherwise to common sense, for which the 
past is that which has vanished from the real world, sunk 
into the nothingness of the “ no longer”; while the future 
is that which has not emerged from the nothingness of the 
“not yet.” In other words, past and future events are 
unreal from the standpoint of the present. Yesterday and 
to-morrow are but shadows; only to-day has substantial 
existence. According to certain philosophers, however, the 
truth is quite the opposite : past events are just as real now 
as when they occurred, and the future is no less real now than 
it will be when it becomes present. Time is spread out like a 
railroad track, and the stations we pass do not cease to exist 
because we have left them behind us, nor do the stations 
ahead of us spring into being only when we have reached 
them. 

This ancient idea has recently been revived, in a new form, 
by three popular writers: the English novelist and play- 
wright, J. B. Priestley ; an English engineer, J. W. Dunne ; 
and a Russian mystic, P. D. Ouspensky. Priestley’s play, 
Time and the Conways, his delightful book on America, 
Midnight on the Desert, and Dunne’s two books, An Experi- 
ment With Time and The Serial Universe, have stirred up so 


1 This and the two articles which follow, form a group. The grouping 
is editorial, none of the three writers being aware, when writing, of the 
others’ contributions.—Ep1rTor. 
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much interest that an inquiry for one of these books at a 
large public library disclosed a waiting list of nineteen. If 
we disregard differences between the writers mentioned, we 
may state their doctrine as the view that there are several 
dimensions of time instead of just one, and that thanks to 
these several dimensions what we call past and future are, 
in some quite exciting ways, other than they appear to be. 
Among the more startling results claimed for the doctrine 
are that dreams are prophetic of the future, and that the 
immortality of the soul can be made more certain and 
intelligible than it has hitherto seemed. 

To estimate this view it is important to realise that it is 
really two doctrines and not just one. There is a doctrine 
about the past and a doctrine about the future. The past, 
we are told, loses no reality by becoming past ; it remains 
once for all just what it was when present. Also the future 
acquires no additional reality by becoming present ; it was 
already, in advance, just what it was going to be. It seems 
quite possible that one of these two doctrines should be true 
while the other is false. Perhaps the past and future are 
fundamentally unlike. I shall try to show that the view of 
the past which Mr Priestley is trying to popularise is sound, 
but that the view of the future which he associates with it is 
to be viewed with misgivings. Let us first consider the past. 

It is an old complaint of the poets that time is perpetually 
devouring all good things as fast as they come into being. 
The flower that blooms to-day to-morrow dies ; and where 
are the songs of yester-year ? The present is a thin vessel 
into which new experiences are poured, but from which they 
drop with equal rapidity into the past, where they are lost 
forever. It seems a futile business. Nothing is really gained, 
for destruction of the present into the past balances the 
construction of the present out of the future. Time’s cup 
cannot be filled, for the outflow is equal to the inflow. When 
saint and sinner, or when the happy and the miserable, have 
ceased to exist, it makes no difference which was which, they 
are all equally destroyed by all-destroying time. True, 
other men may remember them, but these men too are but 
passing shadows on the desert, but wisps of foam on the sea. 
And the whole human race, for all we can see, is but a 
temporary sojourner on a planet that will hardly remain 
inhabitable for ever. Nor does the memory of a man’s 
fellows, even while it lasts, seem a sufficient result of his 
having lived. For how little of the man is known to others, 
and how little of that will they, in the press of their own 
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affairs, desire to keep in mind! Indeed, how little of a man’s 
childhood, full of delightful experiences as it may have been, 
does he have time to remember during his maturity ! 

All this may seem but sentimental to the tough-minded 
or hard-headed. But there is another argument against the 
view of the past as unreal, and this argument has nothing to 
do with sentiment. Washington’s crossing the Delaware is 
not, one may think, a part of the real world. Go to the 
Delaware and you will not find the famous crosser. And if 
not there, where would you find him? Yet surely it is true 
that the crossing really occurred. And how can there be 
truth about nothing, about what exists nowhere ? The only 
possible answer is that the crossing does exist, and exist on 
the Delaware, so far as space is concerned, but in the past 
part of time. This existence in the past is nevertheless 
somehow true now, to-day. It is also true for all the future. 
Never will the Delaware become, as it were, uncrossed by 
that beloved soldier at that date. Thus we have arrived at 
Priestley’s conception of the past as real now and for ever. 
And we now see that this conception is really required by 
common sense after all. Also, we see that the poets are 
somehow mistaken about the destructive character of time. 
Time does not destroy all our experiences, with their values ; 
it destroys nothing that has once occurred. It can never 
turn a happening into an unhappening. The life and death 
of Socrates is an indestructible series of events, even though 
all men should cease to know of its having taken place. 

How are we to conceive this indestructibility of the past ? 
The idea of there being a past is psychologically founded upon 
the experience of memory. But memory does more than 
merely acquaint us with the past ; to some extent it preserves 
the past on into the present. It is only because recollection 
is vague and fluctuating that we feel we no longer possess the 
experiences we recall. A perfect memory of past joy would 
have all the value of the joy itself. But human memory is 
never perfect. And there is a competition between remem- 
bered joys and new joys which present perception is offering 
to us. If our attention span were unlimited, there would be 
room for the new together with the old; but our attention 
span is limited. Old men whose present lives are uninterest- 
ing are able to reinstate the past more fully than younger 
men who are more anxious to do justice to new experiences. 

Since, as we have seen, there is reason to believe that all 
the past is real once for all, and since the only way experience 
enables us to conceive this is that there is in the present a 
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perfect memory (with an unlimited attention span) of all 
past events, the assumption that such a memory exists 
deserves serious consideration. Thanks to this nothing- 
forgetting world memory the songs of yester-year would have 
lost none of their value and never could lose any of it. It 
may, however, be objected that this is not an unmixed 
advantage, since the perfect memory will retain past evil as 
well as good. The most terrible things that have occurred 
would be preserved for ever along with the best things. But, 
after all, unless one can believe that there is generally more 
good than evil in the course of life, one’s philosophy is bound 
to be dismal, no matter what assumptions one adopts ; and 
if there is a balance of good over evil then the preservation 
of this balance as it has occurred will be a net gain. The 
reason we human beings sometimes wish to forget what has 
taken place is that we are not aware of all the good that 
occurred at the same time as the evils we wish to forget. 
Yet it is amazing how content we often are to recall experi- 
ences which at the time we regarded as unhappy. 
Although the preservation of past events (which our 
great living philosopher, Whitehead, calls their “* immor- 


tality ’?) guarantees that there can be no loss of values once 


achieved, the doctrine that future events are already real 
has no such merit. It is plain that it could only guarantee 
that there will be no gain in value. If all values are real in 
advance, then what seems to be the addition of new values 
to the world is not really so, since the values were there all 
the time. Thus to treat the future as we have treated the 
past would have the very opposite effect. Instead of making 
loss impossible—clearly a good thing—we would make gain 
impossible, by no means obviously a good thing. Nothing 
in the universe could then really be changed, either for better 
or for worse. But what, in that case, would be the signi- 
ficance of effort and choice? ‘*‘ What will be will be,” nay, 
already is. Priestley recognises the devastating effect of such 
a doctrine upon the will, but fails to draw the proper con- 
clusion, which is that it is as important that the future be 
unsettled, non-existent, as that the past be settled and actual 
once for all. The past preserved means achievements pre- 
served ; but if the future is real in advance there is no room, 
for achievement, no meaning either to failure or to success.\ 
Things just are ; they are not won, against risk of not being 
won. But the tang of risk is essential to life. The immor- 
tality of the past gives no stupid security ; for it only means 
that what we win, and equally what we fail to win, is won or 
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not won from the standpoint of all the future. It means that 
human action has a definite outcome for good and for ill 


which no passage of time can cancel and make naught. To | 


believe less than this is to cut the nerve of action. For if, 
after the human adventure is done, it will be exactly as if it 
had never occurred, then indeed is there no rational value 
to living. It is a strange objective for a thinking being to 
set itself, namely, the achievement of what in the final 
reckoning will be exactly nothing. Surely this is a nightmare 
of false philosophy. But it is also a nightmare to regard the 
future as a tale told in advance, so that all choice is an illusion 
and all risk unreal. For no one can live as if this were the 
case. 

But again hard-headed people will think that this is a 
sentimental objection to the doctrine that the future is 
determined in advance. Does not all science imply such 
determinism ? And just as events in the past are definitely 
what they have been, so must it not also be the case that 
events in the future will be what they will be? The answer 
is that although scientists and philosophers disagree on the 
point there is a very strong, indeed a dominant, tendency in 
contemporary thought to admit that there is no conclusive 
reason for accepting the deterministic view, and that there 
are strong reasons for rejecting it. There is abundant 
evidence that the past and the future have quite different 
rdles to play in existence. History tells us of past wars, 
past political elections, past inventions, as definite events, 
but there is no science which can view future wars, future 
elections, with any such definiteness ; and to foretell future 
inventions would be to make them in advance—an absurdity ! 
Again, the biologist can tell us of the past evolution of species 
from records in the rocks, and in the embryo’s development ; 
but who will undertake to forecast in anything like such 
detail the future evolution of species ? These are some of 
the ways in which we can see that the future is less definite 
than the past, not only for our present knowledge and 
science, but for any state of knowledge that any sane expert 
expects us ever to attain. 

But we need not go to the expert. The experience of 
every man illustrates the lack of analogy between past and 
future. The past is known as such through memory, the 
future through anticipation. What a difference between the 
two! A man can remember a detailed event in remote 
childhood, he can have by comparison but the vaguest picture 
of events even in the near future. Psycho-analysis has had 
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to take elaborate account of a patient’s past in order to 
understand his troubles ; but it has not yet proved necessary 
to take account of the future to explain neuroses. The past, 
even in its details, is part of us, that is now clinical truth. 
But the future seems not to be involved in our natures in 
this detailed fashion. And, once more, we can claim the 
support of common sense for our view. The only practical 
view of the past is that it is fixed and settled, of the future 
that it is unsettled, and in some slight degree at least up to 
us to settle it. 

Dunne, however, believes that in dreams there is evidence 
of what might almost be called memory of the future, that is, 
detailed images of future events. His Eaperiment With Time 
is admirably written, and his evidence is not unimpressive ; 
but only trained psychologists, after elaborate experimental 
inquiry, could be competent to estimate it. The public has 
a duty to reserve judgement until such inquiry has been 
made. As everyone knows, there is the greatest possible 
danger in arguing from what may be partial coincidences ; 
and it is only partial correspondence between dreams and 
later events that Dunne reports. It is by arguing from what 
can be interpreted as coincidences that every false medical 
treatment through the ages, from witch-doctors’ charms on, 
has been made plausible to its victims. In view of the 
myriads of dreams, and in view of the fact that dreams are, 
at least in part, and as Dunne admits, distorted reflections 
of waking experience, it would be strange if it never occurred 
that a dream is followed by an event resembling the dream. 
The dream imagination must be original indeed to get so far 
away from the customary course of things as never to present 
striking duplications of future events. 

There is an old argument for the view that future events 
are already definite and determined. This is the theological 
argument from the omniscience of God, who according to the 
older tradition in theology surveys all events, past, present, 
and future in a single ‘‘ eternal now.”’ Ouspensky calls this 
eternal now the second of the (three) dimensions of time. 
Omniscience must certainly be conceived, if at all, as the 
vision of all that exists ; but the question is, does the future 
exist, as a set of definite detailed events, such as the past 
contains ? Ifthe future is unsettled, open, “* in the making,” 
then it is in this unsettled, partially indeterminate character 
that omniscience will know it. For perfect knowledge will 
surely see things as they are, definite if they are definite, 
indefinite if they are that. It is never ignorance to see 
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things in the character which they actually have, and this is 
not less true if the character is one of indefiniteness. Thus 
it is quite impossible to prove the definiteness of the future 
from omniscience, though strangely enough nearly all 
theologians until recent times thought the contrary. 

There is another argument for the view that God must 
survey events from a standpoint above time, and hence 
must see past and future as spread out and finished, like a 
completed railroad track. This is the old argument that 
God must be perfect, and being perfect He must not change, 
for change from perfection could only be to imperfection. 
Being the utmost that is possible, God could not change by 
growth, by increase, but only by diminution or degeneration; 
and if He be capable of that He surely is not perfect ! The 
perfect is then the for ever fixed and immutable. But on the 
other hand, if God is perfect in this fashion, then so much 
the worse for religion. Religion means life in the service of 
God. How can one serve a being to whom no benefit, no 
increase of value, is possible ? Again, God is said to love us, 
but to love is to find joy in the joy of another and grief in 
the sorrow of another ; while the perfect must be completely 
happy at all times, or in the “ eternal now,” and this no 
matter what we enjoy or suffer. 

It has at last dawned on theologians that the perfection 
which religion needs is ethical perfection, perfection of good- 
will and love, and that this is not changeless perfection, a 
greatest possible value, at all. For to love perfectly is by no 
means to possess all value, since love is never finally satisfied 
and happy so long as the one loved is not also happy. The 
more perfect the love the more truly inescapable is this 
dependence, for full value, upon the one loved. The half- 
loving can forget, ignore the sorrows of others, rejoice in 
spite of them, but perfect sympathy can never be immune 
to suffering in this fashion. And the world contains a multi- 
tude of sufferings. Thus it is simple nonsense to regard God 
as the perfection of love and also the perfection of happiness. 
One of these ideas must be given up. Religion surely cannot 
hesitate between the two. The great discovery of religion, 
if it has made any, is that love is the most fundamental of all 
ideas. So long as God’s creatures have not all the happiness 
they are capable of, God has not the fullest possible happi- 
ness ; and it is apparent that there is no limit to the possible 
happiness of the creatures. Every new individual brings 
with him new possibilities of happiness, and to this increase 
- there can no more be an end than to the series of numbers. 
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Now come Ouspensky and Priestley and others and wish 
to undo this revolution in theology, and return to the 
doctrine which makes the idea of a loving deity, the Christian 
idea, the really religious idea, absurd. In Time and the 
Conways we are shown the ambitions of certain people, then 
the frustration of most of these ambitions ; then, in the last 
act, we are carried back to the beginning and shown once 
more the stage of hopeful ambitions which we, the audience, 
now know are to be frustrated. This “ are to be ’’ implies a 
deterministic conception of time which makes effort and 
choice seem futile, and individuals mere puppets of destiny. 
It also detracts from the sense of reality. The greatest 
novelists and dramatists do not give us the feeling that the 
precise outcome of the action is determined from the outset. 
No reader beginning one of Jane Austen’s novels, those 
perfect works of art, would suppose that the author is in 
complete possession, while writing the early chapters, of the 
contents of the final chapters. The characters are much too 
real, have too much life of their own, for the author so to 
depreciate their freedom of action. Of course one knows 
that Emma Woodhouse, being a pampered child of fortune, 
a little spoiled, over-confident, is certain to encounter some 
shocks of disillusionment. But just what shocks, and with 
what reactions, is another matter. Human freedom is set 
within narrow limits, just as the human body takes up but 
an insignificant fraction of space. Yet to occupy small space 
and to occupy none at all are by no means the same thing. 
So with freedom. It is, one may believe, by virtue of our 
freedom that we are distinct individuals ; but we are also 
parts of a larger whole, interdependently related to all other 
individuals and things, in such fashion that only slightly can 
we exercise our own unique creative choice and initiative. 
It is only in melodrama that the author seems to know just 
what fate is hanging over his characters ; the great authors 
realise more or less unconsciously that if characters are really 
alive it remains to be seen what they will do. 

Against the idea of an open or indeterminate future 
(which he seems familiar with only through the writings of 
Bergson) Dunne objects that this view, when combined with 
the facts of physics, makes a more complicated picture of 
the world than would otherwise be necessary. But this is a 
weak argument from one who holds, as Dunne, though not 
Ouspensky, does hold, that there is an infinity of dimensions 
of time additional to the usual one! Surely that is not very 
simple doctrine. Priestley indeed argues in just the opposite 
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way. He thinks that the charm of the new doctrine lies in 
its exciting complexity! But perhaps the charm is rather 
that of illogicality. One has only to remember Alice in 
Wonderland or any nonsense poem to realise this possibility. 
The idea (suggested by Ouspensky) of ‘‘ changing the past,” 
that is, of making it to be not past, stimulates the mind like 
any other clash of incompatible ideas, such as the notion of 
a man selling his shadow (Peter Schlemihl), or the picture 
of handing round the cake and cutting it afterwards (Alice 
Through the Looking Glass). The world becomes very 
complicated indeed when logical absurdities are taken into 
account. But there are complexities enough in relativity 
physics, together with a sober philosophy of time, to make it 
unnecessary to resort to the illogical in order to relieve us of 
tedium—or at any rate, unnecessary to take the illogical 
seriously. 

But our authors have another argument, an argument by 
analogy. Perhaps the earliest form in which this argument 
appeared was in a quaint little book, published several 
decades ago, called Flatland, “‘ by a Square” (the author’s 
name, however, was Abbott). The argument runs as follows. 
If we were aware of but two dimensions of space, that is, if 
we lived in “ flatland,” and if a solid object, one having 
really three dimensions, were to pass through the plane 
which to us would be the world, we would see this solid object 
only as a series of plane figures. For instance, an inverted 
cone would be to us first a point, and then a series of circles 
of steadily increasing size, until the largest circle, the base 
of the cone, was reached. Thus what to us would be a 
temporal series of circles, to an observer in three dimensions 
would exist all at once as a cone; the circles making up the 
cone would not be past, present, and future, but all together. 
Similarly, it is suggested, things which to us human beings, 
in our four-dimensional world, are future or past, to a mind 
seeing in five dimensions might be all one present reality. 
Does not the reader see the fallacy ? What to the observer 
in flatland seems successive is not just the different circles 
which the cone contains, but the appearance of these circles 
upon the plane of flatland, the intersection of the plane by 
the various parts of the cone. Now these intersections are 
just as successive to observers in three dimensions as to 
observers in flatland. When the tip of the cone is seen to 
touch the plane, the cutting of the plane by the larger 
portions of the cone is for all observers still future ; when 
the latter portions reach the plane, the touching of the plane 
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by the tip of the cone is in the past. Temporal events have 
not been altered in time order in the least. And if, instead 
of a cone, which is a mere geometrical abstraction, we con- 
sider a concrete thing, say a man, and suppose him to have 
partially passed through flatland, we in solidland might not 
be able to know, any more than the flatlanders, that he 
would not change his mind and reverse his direction of 
motion, so that the parts which had not reached the plane 
might perhaps never reach it. The future does not lose its 
elusiveness by virtue of added dimensions. When we say 
that the different parts of the cone are successive events to 
flatlanders, and simultaneous parts of the cone to solidlanders, 
we are speaking inaccurately. For parts of spatial figures 
are not events. The base of the moving cone is the same part 
of the cone when it appears in flatland as when it was invisible 
to flatlanders, but it is not the same event. <A long snake 
coming through a doorway in which the door is ajar may 
appear to one inside the room as a succession of events, of 
which the last is the tail passing the doorsill. To someone 
outside the door, the moving tail is real from the beginning, 
but the tail-reaching-the-doorsill is real only when the tail 
does reach the doorsill, and that is when the inside observer 
may also observe this event. The whole argument, if I have 
not misunderstood it, consists entirely in confusing parts of 
space with parts of space-time. Only the latter are events, 
and only the former are made simultaneous rather than 
successive by passing to a higher dimension. 

An advantage claimed by Ouspensky for the belief in 
higher time dimensions is that this belief provides the basis 
for personal immortality. But Ouspensky’s notion of 
immortality is somewhat peculiar. We are to be reborn 
into the past, and live our life over again, in nearly, but not 
necessarily in quite, the same way. Not only does this 
doctrine seem absurd (and it is admitted that in terms of 
ordinary time it is nonsense) but it is by no means par- 
ticularly attractive, for its suggests on a colossal scale 
repetition of a kind not ordinarily thought to make for 
satisfying experience. It seems bad enough that individuals 
should live so nearly as their neighbours and their forefathers, 
but just too much that, not content with that, they should 
do it over and over again. Ouspensky endeavours to find 
Biblical grounds for his doctrine. He holds, for example, 
that when King David, about to die, said, ‘‘ I must go the 
way of all the earth,”’ he means he must go back into the 
past. I suggest that one who can find cogency in such an 
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interpretation of a harmless text should be capable of 
believing anything. “I must die like all other living 
creatures on earth”’ seems plainly enough all that the old 
king wished to say. 

Ouspensky further defends his conception of rebirth into 
the past with the remark that it is the past in which we should 
wish to be allowed to live and act, since in that way we might 
undo some of the past evil which continues to produce 
harmful effects in the present. So long as the past is not 
reformed, reform is almost futile ; for the past is a perpetual 
source of new evils in the present. For instance, the present 
evils of militarism in Europe are due in large part to the past 
conflicts and the bitterness and fear which their memory is 
for ever re-evoking. What we need is to bring it about that 
these conflicts shall not have occurred. What is done must 
be undone, spilled milk must be unspilled back into its 
bottles. But it is to be remembered that if the past can be 
altered for the better it might also be altered for the worse. 
Like other reformers, pastward improvers of life are doubt- 
less not infallible ; they may make mistakes. And thus our 
one most sure consolation, that at least the past is safe from 
meddling and destruction, is taken from us! Not even the 
past is immortal. And what can possibly be meant by 
“changing the past’’? Change means passing from one 
state to another following state. To change Washington’s 
crossing the Delaware into Washington’s being drowned in 
the attempt means that instead of one past for the given 
time and place we should have two, the successful crossing 
and the unsuccessful, both at the same time in the past, yet 
with a change from one to the other. Naturally this means 
another time dimension in which the change takes place, but 
this additional dimension does not help us, for it is in our 
time that we wish to get rid of the bad effects of the past to 
be changed. 

Ouspensky’s and Priestley’s other idea, that past events, 
having once occurred, can never be blotted out of existence 
is artistically and philosophically sound. Proust’s works 
demonstrate the artistic value of the idea ; the philosophical 
reasonableness is set forth by such thinkers as Bergson and 
Whitehead. But against the conception of the future as real 
before it occurs nearly the whole of the philosophy of the last 
fifty years is a protest. Against it are philosophers of nearly 
all schools, William James, John Dewey, Morris Cohen, 
A. O. Lovejoy, Charles Peirce—the list would be long. It 1s 
a pity that while the public goes to physicists for information 
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about physics, it does not so commonly go to trained philo- 
sophers for its philosophy. The revolution of philosophical 
ideas concerning time and the nature of God which has 
occurred in the past half century is quite as fundamental and 
decisive as any of the widely heralded recent changes in 
astronomy and micro-physics. It is also far more directly 
relevant to ordinary human interests. Those ambitious to 
contribute to the spread of philosophical ideas, or to give 
themselves the benefits of the work of philosophers, might 
not do ill to read such books as Bergson’s Two Sources of 
Religion and Ethics, Lovejoy’s Great Chain of Being, White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World, Nature and Life, and 


| Adventures of Ideas, William James’ Pluralistic Universe, 


James Ward’s Realm of Ends, Berdyaev’s Destiny of Man. 
These are among the books that mark the great turning point 
that human thought about ultimate problems has recently 
passed. For the problems of our time, even the “ eternal 
problems ”’ in their peculiar relevance to our time, we need 
the great philosophers of to-day as well as of the past. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


Tae UNIVERsITy, CHICAGO. 
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THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. 
ETHEL M. ROWELL? 


To live is to span the gap between past and future; the 
present depends upon the past for its poise, upon the future 
for its power. The past is set, the future fluid; the past is 
static, the future dynamic; the future is action, the past 
reaction. 

The present has two faces, one looking back to the past, 
the other forward to the future, and it may be of interest to 
scan the features on the two sides. 

On the one side the present mirrors the past ; all that we 
have been we are; and the past is the record of all that we 
have been, and therefore of all that we are. The past is the 
documentation of the present ; it has the massive objectivity 
of a document, it has accessibility and a certain finality. The 
data are there, we can look them up, and the facts of the past 
—all that we have been, all that we have done, all that we 
have suffered—support and endorse our relatively frail 
present. 

We have a sense of satisfaction and security when we 
know that a piece of work We have done is documenté, we have 
an answer to criticism, an answer, too, to our own doubts. 
Now for us, as persons, the past is such a documentation ; it 
is the long pages of our autobiography ; and at the end of 
each page are the words “I stand on my achievement,”’ I, 
this individual to-day, am what I have been, what I have 
done. 

From one side the present is a very literal standing on 
achievement; our past, our achievement, however insigni- 
ficant, gives us poise, gives us assurance and self-respect, 
gives us a sense of our own personality. One may wonder 
how, with so slight a support from the past, animals manage 
to stand up so simply and self-respectingly to the world in 
which they find themselves ! 

2 Formerly Lecturer in Mathematics, Holloway College. 
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But the present as such cannot contain the discursiveness 
of an autobiography ; the past must be superseded by the 
immediacy of the present, and in the present it is, as it were, 
the living portrait painted by a great artist that takes the 
place of history. The artist has taken account of the past of 
his sitter, it is there in his picture, but it is the past condensed 
and focussed, the past drawn in one stroke, a stroke signi- 
ficant of the past, and at the same time free and unhampered 
by its detail. 

Any good portrait mirrors the past, but it must do more 
than this. A good portrait expresses not only the finalities 
of the years behind, but the possibilities of the days ahead; a 
good portrait says not only “I stand on my achievement,” 
but also “* I too will something make ” ; a good portrait faces 
both past and future, and the present, which mirrors the past, 
mirrors also that which is to come. But the future has not 
the definiteness of outline of the past. How then shall the 
present mirror it ? The future neither has been nor is, but 
will be; and that which is to be is shadowy and difficult to 
discern in portraiture. As we go on to consider the relation 
of future to present, let us then drop the image of biography 
and portrait, and seek another metaphor more adapted to the 
“ what may be ”’ of the future. 

We may think of the future as a sort of map, for some of 
us large, for some of us of very small compass, a map which 
comprises for all of us some fairly well-defined outlines, and 
other entirely uncharted regions. Now almost every map 
has a certain fascination ; it calls to us to go here or go there, 
to press forward to this or that new bit of country—“ nor sit 
nor stand but go.’ And to us the future has something of 
the same urgency of appeal; it calls to us through our many 
outlined plans, plans little or big, plans for ourselves, plans 
for our friends, plans for our country, plans for humanity ; 
and our response to those calls is to act. Most of these calls 
to action come from the nearer and more clearly marked 
sections of our survey, but nevertheless we can perhaps make 
some response in action to the call from the uncharted 
regions of the future, some answer, however inarticulate, to 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness ”’ of distant time. 

Some of us imagine that we live in the present, but the 
present is, of course, ‘* specious ”’; it is not self-subsistent ; 
and actually, while we may revert to the past, it is mainly 
in the future that we live. We may think of the past, we 
may speak of the present, but when we act it is to the future 
that we turn. 
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To live we require a certain tension, and such tension is 
afforded by the pull, the attraction of the future; the line 
between future and present must be held taut, the tension 
maintained if action is to supervene. But there are many 
lines, as many lines as there are districts on our map, and 
though the response of the present to the future is action, 
the claim is not unique and the response can neither be auto- 
matic nor immediate. Consciousness intervenes, breaks the 
connection. 

Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 

Falls the shadow. 


Consciousness calls a halt ; consciousness is the slip between 
the cup and the lip, and within this slip is room for a multi- 
plicity of claims. 


Where now is midmost of my world ? 

I trace it not at all: 

No midmost shows it here, or there, 

When wistful voices call 

“We are fain! We are fain!” from everywhere 
On Earth’s bewildering ball ! 


But a man must sort out these various claims, evaluate, 
and choose among them ; cast his stake, which is his act, for 
one or other, and abide by his throw. There is an urgency 
about our relation to the future ; more than “ six personnages 
en quéte d’auteur ”’ plead with us to provide them with a 
role, to translate them from the shadowy limbo of the possible 
to the foot-lit stage of the actual. Some of these less acces- 
sible ‘* personnages ”’ never get a hearing from us : 


“the song that I came to sing 
Remains unsung to this day.” 


A man must choose ; otherwise the necessary tension between 
future and present, between will and act, slackens. There is 
a fingering of the various lines, but no decision in the touch, 
no purpose. And a man thus descends into a state of ennui, 
that miserable state in which the mind works, while desire 
fails, in which all the things there at hand to be done appear 
as ‘“‘ weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.’’ It may be that 
this terrible disease of ennui tends to supervene when a man 
lives only, or mainly, in the more accessible portions of his 
future, and neglects the remote regions with their further 
lure. Action seems to demand a future at once accessible 
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and remote, a future which provides a stage for immediate 
action, and a perspective also of ‘‘ worlds unrealised,” of ‘“‘a 
vision splendid ” which gives a light that shall not “ fade 
into the light of common day.” 

The stage for immediate action must be firmly placed, 
otherwise the future is seen as distant and unreal ; man then 
becomes a dreamer, his plans “‘ castles in Spain,’ ‘* some- 
day ’’ creations of one who is content always to dream his 
time away, to live in a future cut off from his present, and so 
inreality not to live. Such a man often likes to regard himself 
as a spectator at the scene of life ; but living is doing, and in 
the theatre of life all are on the stage, all are actors ; there is 
no audience. 

At different times of life the emphasis on the two elements 
of accessibility and remoteness varies. For the child the 
tenses—past, present and future—are not very distinct ; 
what has been, what is and what will be are interwoven, and 
the picture they compose is neither pure fact nor pure fancy. 
A boy may indeed seem to be lying when actually he is 
confusing his intention with his act, his future with his 
present. A child’s hold on the future is light, he is but 
learning to act. 


** See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art.” 


And when he lets go, a vague, more distant future emerges ; 
and “‘ some day I shall be an engine driver,” “‘ some day I 
shall be a sailor ” takes the place of the planned economy of 
his bricks or soldiers. 

The old man, on the other hand, has so precarious and 
tenuous a hold on the future that he gradually lets go, 
telaxes, and, as he relaxes, his passivity links itself to that of 
the past. He reiterates the past, relives it with a certain 
gallantry of gesture, an activity which is as it were the ghost 
of his manhood’s strength. Or otherwise, all tension waived, 
“all passion spent,” he sits among the shadows of his past, 
¥ 2nd quiet, static and resigned, “‘ the whole seems to fall into 
2 shape.” It falls into a shape because it is finished, the 
future is shut off, the past is then a closed system, no way out 
in action. Action is the response to tension, to the future, 
to life and living, and old age can make little or no answer ; 
it is still, and listens to the singing memories of the past. 

For the old the future recedes and the past takes its 
place, and the exchange is made almost imperceptibly, with 
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slow gradation. But at any age a man’s future may be 
suddenly and summarily cut off; an illness, an accident, a 
shock may isolate a man, leave him high and dry in a bare 
present, a present which is a mere knife-edge devoid of 
amplitude or scope. But even in the last extremity a man 
needs room, and it would seem that it is the past whose 
gateways now open wide, and afford him the space he 
requires in order to be at all. We are told that when a man 
is drowning his whole life passes before him in procession, 
the details of the past massing themselves behind him as it 
were, giving him at the same time latitude and a sort of 
spurious support. 

‘*“London Bridge is falling down falling down falling 
down. 

‘* These fragments I have stored against my ruin,” these 
fragments, this—my past. 

But apart from such catastrophic closing down of the 
future, there may be a diminution in its dimensions the effect 
of which is to stultify action and paralyse effort. The future 
affords a man scope for action, but the man must be able to 
see a certain way ahead, if he is to act with purpose and 
conviction. In pre-war days, at any rate for many people, 
the future was relatively assured, and men lived, and worked, 
and planned, and acted according to plan, calling on a future 
which on the whole they felt would not repudiate their claims. 

But for the post-war world this is not so; our world is 
cut off from its future. Young men grow up under the 
menace of the next war, business men work in a medium 
which is in a state of constant, and often violent, fluctuation, 
and all of us are apprehensive of what may be ahead of us 
from day to day. 

The nineteenth century, tempted by the many-sided and 
rapid advancement in its immediate past, made an idol of 
the idea of progress, set it up in the market place and wor- 
shipped it. And men thus constructed a future of their own 
devising, a false future, from the oracles of their idol. 

The idol is now cast down, and we have found nothing 
to put in its place ; we miss its tangibility, its familiarity, its 
objectivity. Perhaps we need to reorientate ourselves. 
Ironic as it may seem, this setting up of the idea of progress 
was really a looking backwards, a substitution of the past 
for the future ; we liked what had been, and we wanted it to 
go on. But it is we who must go on, and we misuse the 
future if we seek to impose upon it a factual semblance like 
that of the past. 
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What zs the future then, you will say! On the one hand 
there are certain slight signs in our experience that the 
future may be definitely demarcated and planned for us, and 
on the other hand it may be that for some higher experient 
there is a sense in which past, present and future co-exist, 
and are consubstantial ; but for us men, situated as we are 
between time and eternity, the future is almost pure dis- 
ponibilité. We do not know the future; we only make it, 
in some sort of inverted fashion, as we enact it in the present. 

We should then not seek to give the future a definiteness 
of moulding which belongs only to the past; we cannot 
make of the future a container, and those of us who have 
tried to do so find that the cup has “‘ come to pieces in our 
hand.” ‘* The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley’’! Life is spirit, not thinghood; is action, not holding; 
is freedom, not security. 

And it may be that the partial closing in of our future, 
the erasure of all but the faintest outlines, may make possible 
for us a new detachment of the spirit, so that we shall no 
longer lean so heavily on the past, nor draw so urgently on 
the future. 

It is true that we need the past for support, the future 
for action, we must “‘ look before and after,’ but there is 
more to it than this. There is a call stronger, more subtle, 
more compelling than that of the future, the call of Reality 
itself. Edwyn Bevan says in Symbolism and Belief : ‘* If the 
Reality itself is spirit, it cannot be merely passive. God 
must act upon and in man, as man is active in his movement 
towards God.” The action of God in man supersedes and 
transcends the purely human activity which is bound to a 
self-made future and dictated by it. 

And when, as we scan the torn map of to-day’s future, 
and discern almost nothing, then faith becomes a sort of 
second sight for us. ‘“* Faith is the substance of things 
looked for, the evidence of things not seen ”’ ; such substance 
we need not doubt, such evidence we cannot question, for 
they are of the spirit which is life itself. Faith is man’s 
response to all that is not self-made, man’s response to the 
transcendent, to the God “‘in whom we live and move and 
have our being.”’ 

But the problem of faith lies outside the scope of this 


paper. 
EK. M. ROWELL. 
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IMMORTALITY AND THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION. 


HENRY H. RIGGS.} 


BELIEF in immortality is a thing of the spirit. It springs 
from an instinctive aspiration of the human heart, and is sus- 
tained by high faith in moral and spiritual values. To try to 
demonstate immortality by scientific proof seems almost a 
desecration. It surely seems like an impertinence to offer to 
a bereaved heart comfort from an abstruse and _little- 
understood mathematical theorem. Yet this high spiritual 
faith, in actual experience, often meets its severest test when 


it faces a question that has to do with ordinary material facts. 
We can believe bravely that our departed friend still lives. 
But the insistent question ‘“‘ Where is he?’ demands an 
answer that will somehow fit into the scheme of reality as we 
see it in the Universe about us. 


TIME AS THE Fourtu DIMENSION. 
The mathematical concept from which I think that we 


may find some light on the reality of eternal life is familiar | 
to mathematicians as the Fourth Dimension; and this | 
rather nebulous idea has been brought to the front and set | 


to work in connection with the Theory of Relativity, in the 


proposition, built into the very foundations of that theory, 


that time is the fourth dimension. 


_ For those who are not mathematicians, a simple explana- | 
tion of the significance of this statement might be somewhat | 


as follows: A straight line has only one dimension, length. 


A plane surface has two dimensions, length and breadth. | 
By adding a third dimension, thickness, we can describe | 


1 Director of the Department of Systematic Theology in the Near East | 


School in Beirut, Syria. Formerly President of the Euphrates College in 
Harpoot, 
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and conceive of a solid body, or a position in space. In 
describing or locating anything in space we can state its 
length (or distance forward-and-backward), its breadth (or 
distance right-and-left), and its thickness (or distance up- 
and-down). These three dimensions suffice for things that 
do not move or change, and we can conceive of no other 
dimension in which we can locate or measure them. But as 
all things do move and change, we need a fourth dimension. 
To choose a very simple example, if we wish to locate exactly 
two explosions with reference to each other, we must give 
four dimensions. Explosion A is, for example, ten yards 
forward, six yards left, four yards up from and twenty 
seconds after explosion B. Time is the fourth dimension. 

Now the particular contribution of the theory of rela- 
tivity to the understanding of this subject is the assertion 
that these four dimensions must be treated alike in mathe- 
matical equations, else we cannot get the true relation 
between them; that time is not something absolute, or 
essentially different from length, breadth and thickness, but 
is co-ordinate with them, all four being dimensions of the 
complete whole. In a true conception of the universe, if we 
could but grasp it, time and distance are built into the same 
structure, to be measured and viewed in essentially the same 
way. Jf our minds were equipped to so comprehend things, 
just as we look along the length of yardstick, so we should 
look along the length of an hour—with no thought that it is 
passing, or that one end is the beginning and the other 
necessarily the end. An hour or a year is a certain distance 
in the world in which things happen, measured not along the 
direction of length, breadth or thickness, but of time. 

This is quite inconceivable to our minds. Our experience 
leads us to think of time as an inexorable sequence of 
moments. We can neither stop this sequence nor change its 
direction ; we must take each moment as it comes; then it 
is gone for ever. We cannot “ revisit’? any point in this 
stream. But in the realm of physics our experience is con- 
stantly being discredited and its testimony denied, and we 
learn that frequently material things are not what they 
seem. Apparently in this case also the mathematicians are 
right. In putting time into their equations on the same basis 
as length, breadth and thickness, they are expressing a deep 
reality in our world. Perhaps it is really a defect in our 
powers of comprehension which enslaves us to this in- 
scrutable stream of time, and prevents our seeing our world 
whole, in its four dimensions. 

Vou. XXXVII. No. 2. 9* 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FLATLANDER 


To illustrate what is meant by this defect in our powers, 
I wish to cite an illustration: but with the caution at the 
outset that this must not be thought of as a comparable 
reality, but rather as a parable to explain the meaning of 
expressions used to describe the reality. 

Imagine, if you can, that beings exist who live in a world 
of only two dimensions instead of three. Their whole 
universe would be in one plane surface, and they could 
conceive of no possible existence outside of that plane, just 
as we can conceive of no existence outside of our three- 
dimensional space. Now try to imagine what such a being— 
someone has named him a Flatlander—could know of a 
three-dimensional object such as, for example, a tree. If the 
tree happened to cross the plane in which he lived, the 
Flatlander could exactly measure the length and breadth of 
that section of the tree that was in his plane; he could trace 
its outline and note its colour and perhaps its texture ;_ but 
everything must be within his plane, and he can have no 
conception that the tree towers up into the sky. 

There would be only one way in which a two-dimensional 
being could have any knowledge of the height of the tree, 
and that would be for his plane to move up or down, thus 
bringing to his knowledge successive layers of the tree. It 
would be quite absurd for the Flatlander to think that the 
tree was a hundred feet high, for in his world there is no such 
thing as height. He would say that it lasted ten days, or 
ten years, according to the speed with which his world 
moved. For him the third dimension is Time. 

If, for this purpose, the plane in which he exists moves 
downward over the tree, the Flatlander’s experience would 
be this: First, the outline of the topmost leaf comes into his 
plane, and he says, ‘“‘ A tiny green thing has been born into 
the world.” As time passes, that is, as his flat world moves 
downward, this tiny green thing grows larger and more 
complex ; it is growing up. More and larger leaves appear, 
and the outline of twigs, growing into branches. Then comes 


a time when the tree begins to dwindle. The Flatlander sees — 


the leaves disappear and only the brown circle of the trunk 
remains. This, in turn, divides into roots, and gradually, in 
the darkness of the underground the roots grow smaller till 
the last rootlet disappears. The tree, for our Flatland friend, 
has died—gone for ever from his world and from his 
knowledge. 
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We can imagine our Flatlander meditating on the short- 
ness of the life of trees, mourning because the lovely tree 
grew from a tiny green spot to a broad leafy expanse, only 
to dwindle and perish in the darkness. We can imagine his 
having faith to believe that somewhere that tree still lives. 
But he has not the power to conceive, what we with our 
superior advantage of three-dimensional life can see—the 
tree standing there in all its beauty and strength, unchanged 
from year to year. 


Our THREE-DIMENSIONAL LIMITATION 


In some similar way we, who live in a world of three 
dimensions, are limited in our comprehension of existence 
as a Whole. We are incapable of conceiving of the fourth 
dimension except as a series of events through which we are 
passing. To us a human life, for example, appears only in 
that light. It has its beginning, growth, decline and death ; 
and then it is gone for ever. We have faith to believe that 
somewhere that life goes on, we cannot imagine where or how. 
But if we could grasp the world of four dimensions we should 
see that life as a whole, standing fourth in time, just as the 
tree does in its height, before our eyes. 


CONTEMPORARY IMMORTALITY. 


And now, in the light of this illustration, let us try to 
state what immortality is. If the idea of time as a fourth 
dimension is valid, then the difference between this mortal 
life and the “‘ other life ’’ is not a difference in the time nor 
the quality of the life. It is only a difference in our view of 
it—our ability to see it whole. While we are limited to three- 
dimensional understanding, it is mortal life. When we 
perceive it in four dimensions, it is eternal life. 

We are accustomed to think of death as the time when a 
personality passes from the present mortal life into the 
future, immortal life. But if what has just been said is true, 
we need to revise this conception. The immortal life does 
not come after the mortal, but is the same life in its fullness, 
from the higher, timeless point of view. We must then think 
of our own personality as being in a double relationship to 
the world. The soul (but I do not mean a disembodied spirit) 
lives on two levels. It lives here beneath the clouds, en- 
meshed in the inescapable sequence of time, and unable to 
see anything beyond that. It lives also in the upper, 
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unclouded regions where it can see life whole, with time as 
merely one dimension of the whole scene. 

This is not an entirely new conception. We are already 
familiar with the fact that we do live in a double relationship 
to life. Here and there we glimpse important things in our 
own physical, mental and moral life which are normally shut 
out from our ordinary consciousness. We call this double 
life the subconscious and the conscious mind. Our conscious 
mind lives a very narrow stream of experience—narrow 
because our consciousness is riveted to one thing at a time 
and one moment at a time. Our subconscious mind, which 
we have barely begun to explore, gives evidence of being a 
far broader and more intricate experience. 

We have come to recognise the reality of this double life 
within us, whose two parts are so strangely separated by a 
mysterious partition within our own being. But we have 
not begun to grasp its significance. Psychology, in studying 
this “‘ subconscious ”’ life, comes upon possibilities, sometimes 
sublime, sometimes terrifying, of forces welling up into our 
daily life from hitherto unexplored depths of our being. It 
is too early to be dogmatic as to what is that reality which 
underlies what we call “‘ subconscious ’? phenomena ;_ but at 
least we can say that the facts thus far observed provide a 
background not inconsistent with the idea of immortal life 
contemporary with the mortal. 

Perhaps the term “‘ subconscious ”’ is absurdly inadequate 
to describe that part of our life of which we are not now 
conscious. We surely need a different terminology if it 
proves to be a far broader and freer experience, a life above 
the limitations of the time-sequence to which our conscious 
life is so absolutely bound. Perhaps, after all, the poets and 
the philosophers and the prophets have been right all the 
while, in attributing to human personality a dignity which 
can only be adequately expressed in the word “ immortal.” 
We do live a life that is timeless, where past, present and 
future are all one endless now. And if that is true, it is quite 
fair to say that this illusion—that we live for a few years and 
then pass out of existence for ever—s an illusion, due to the 
fact that this little narrow stream of our life, where we can 
see and know only one thing at a time, and one moment at a 
time, is shut off by some strange barrier from knowledge of 
the broader life in the real world, where time is but the 
fourth dimension, and we can see things whole. 

When a lifelong friend has died, and you ask the wistful 
question ‘* Where is he ? ”’ the true answer is that he is just 
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where he was yesterday, and last year, and fifty years ago. 
That life which you have loved is still, in its completeness, 
living and real. You see it now, dimly, in memory. But it 
is not merely a memory ; it is a timeless reality. That life 
has not really gone out. You can no longer see it, because 
you are still being carried along, under that strange curtain 
that we call time, so that your mortal part cannot look back 
and see your living friend, as he still is. 


Dors Tuts MAKE SENSE ? 


It is quite appropriate, in conclusion, to consider whether 
this line of thinking makes sense, considering the values 
involved in life, temporal and eternal. At first sight it seems 
that, unless we live in a crazy world, the idea that one part 
of the personality lives blindfolded with respect to the 
meaning of life as a whole, cannot be accepted unless there 
is some supreme justification for it. Is it an arbitrary decree 
of fate that we should be obliged to spend three score years 
and ten under the illusion that time is flowing by, and that 
at the end of our time death and disintegration are the end ? 

Religious thinking has always inclined to the opinion 
that mortal life is a period of training and probation; and 
this idea fits into the present outline. In fact it would seem 
that this period of training is quite essential to fullness of life 
on both sides of the boundary of consciousness. It is not 
unnatural to think that active participation in the total world 
plan can only take place through the time-sequence relation- 
ship. Otherwise we should only be eternal spectators. This 
is especially evident if participation in life is to have moral 
significance. There seems little room for moral heroism 
where there is no element of faith, and past, present and 
future are all equally before the eye. It is in this mortal life, 
where the future is all unknown and each moment is irre- 
trievably gone as soon as it is past, that there is moral 
adventure, moral heroism and moral victory. It may well 
be that in the grand total of life, as seen from eternity, this 
experience of the limited, mortal life may loom as the 
sublimest part of the picture, giving significance to the whole. 

And finally, does it make sense to think of the mortal life 
and the immortal as separated by so slender a partition ? 
Can that be heaven which is not some far-off sphere, but life 
lived right here in this same body and in this same world ? 

In answer to this question I will venture to conclude this 
discussion with another parable. This world is a magnificent 
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mountain-top, with soul-satisfying vistas on all sides. Mortal 
man is born and lives in a dark prison, and his only vision of 
all that beauty is through a narrow window-slit to which he 
can apply his eye and glimpse a tiny part of the view. With- 
out his knowledge the prison steadily revolves, bringing 
successive tiny views before him, from which he gathers that 
the world is passing by. He enjoys a lovely view, and then 
that passes and he is perplexed as some dreary desert fills his 
restricted view. People, too, come before his eye, and then 
pass out for ever. Finally his narrow window closes, and his 
life in this world seems to come to an end. 

Then a Hand opens the door of his prison and Man steps 
out into the light. Whata surprise! Scenes and people that 
he thought had passed for ever are there before his eyes; he 
can look where he will and gaze on realities that he thought 
had ceased to be. Even,the shadows and barren stretches 
which had perplexed him now appear as a part of the reality 
of the scene spread out before him. All along he has been on 
this same mountain-top, but could see only one moment at a 
time. Now he can see the whole at once. 


HENRY H. RIGGS. 


Berrut, SyRIA. 





THREE REALMS OF KNOWLEDGE, 
LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE, 


Professor of Physics, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In spite of the warning which the Middle Ages might give us 
that society, however noble its ideals may be, is not healthy 
when it is out of balance as regards either its spiritual or its 
material interests, we are to-day neglecting that obvious 
lesson of history. The only difference is that now the scales 
are heavily loaded by our interest in the affairs of this life. 

It needs little argument to prove that we now rely almost 
exclusively on observation and reason as the guides of right 
living, and these are the essence of the scientific method. 
In fact, we boast that we have finally evolved into the Age 
of Science and, if religion is still to be of value, it also must 
be scientific ; give up its ideals of spiritual intuition and 
revelation, and soberly settle down to help make life healthy 
and comfortable. The dream of preparing for a future life 
is past ; to hope for a peaceful and prosperous society is the 
utmost goal for our effort. 

That science is firmly in the seat ‘of power is plainly 
indicated by the fact that, in newspapers and in periodicals, 
the opinions of men of science are cited on all questions, and 
are almost universally accepted as dogmatically authori- 
tative. Men eminent in the physical, biological, and psycho- 
logical sciences are questioned eagerly for their views on 
religion; and comfort is taken if they declare that their 
scientific work during the week does not prevent them from 
regular attendance at church on Sunday. A striking case 
of our apologetic attitude towards religion is a recent pro- 
nouncement by Sir Arthur Eddington. He states in the 
Epilogue to his New Pathways in Science that there is in 
Nature, as science investigates it, a certain unavoidable 
principle of uncertainty ; and this being true, then there 
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may be a possible element of mysticism, or universal un- 
certainty of knowledge, which is the essence of religion. The 
pathos of this confession lies in the fact that it is given as a 
buttress for the tottering edifice of religion. Sir Arthur’s 
argument amounts to this: The-only possible discoverer of 
fact and truth is the physicist who is acknowledged to be the 
most accurate observer and thinker of a real world; since 
now even he finds that his conclusions are not certain, then 
in the modicum of his uncertainty may exist a justifica- 
tion for religion. It should be pointed out to him and to his 
readers that the discipline of the mechanist is not designed 
to investigate the problems of moral character, and his 
apparatus is not capable of discovering the phenomena of a 
non-spatial and spiritual world. To what minute size has 
shrunk the vast edifice of medizval religion ; how reversed 
is the belief of Newton that all the complicated orderliness 
of the natural universe was planned to manifest the spiritual 
world. 

Because of our present obsession for science, is there any 
danger that we may, in our quest of power, of health, and of 
comforts, create an antipodes to the Middle Ages; submit 
blindly to the scientist instead of to the priest, and to the 
dogmatism of the laboratory in the place of the church ? If 
we should continue in this worship of science, will society be 
healthier or nobler? Religion and the church have been 
subjected to a long and searching criticism of their pre- 
tensions to authority ; but science and the laboratory have 
not; they are still in that state of youthful optimism where 
every least observation is claimed to be of true importance, 
and where every hypothesis is held to be useful whether it be jj 
true or false. May it not be well to examine whether there 
is any universal science, or whether there are not several 
sciences with incommunicable fields and incompatible 
methods of cultivation ? A review of the axiomatic postu- 
lates of the objective sciences will show they are so definitely 
restricted in their scope and so contradictory in their | 
disciplines that they are incapable of pronouncing on the 
questions of morals and religion ; for these, we must continue | 
to rely on the inner criteria of the human conscience or the 
authority of revelation. 

The accepted scientific method is first to observe pheno- 
mena, and then to classify them according to their similarities 
and dissimilarities. Such descriptive classifications of past 
events may be interesting; but to be useful, science must 
from such data of sense perception generalise its observations 
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in laws, and thus predict what will occur in the future. For 
example; we have observed and measured the paths of 
actual bodies falling to the earth under as many different 
conditions as possible, and have finally found a law such that 
we can predict how a body should fall to-morrow and thus 
make future observations unnecessary. Again, we have the 
skeletons of prehistoric horses which show a successive change 
from five toes to one on each foot. This, as an historical fact, 
is interesting but it is of no scientific use until we can predict 
what will be the future modification of the horse’s toes. Thus 
the useful and ultimate aim of science is to develop laws 
which will give us a reliable knowledge of future events. 
Evidently, then, all science is based on our faith that the 
orderliness observed in a sequence of past actions will be 
exactly repeated in the future; and all laws must assume 
unlimited past and future orderliness in time. Such an 
assumption is the essence of uncertainty, for there is no more 
certain fact than that what has once happened can never be 


| repeated under the same conditions. Every scientific law is 


thus properly expressed as an approximation to fact. 

According to Newton’s opinion, the formulation of laws 
is as far as science can go. To attempt to explain why 
phenomena occur, why bodies attract each other, why living 
cells vary, he held to be hypothesis, and since hypothesis 
must involve occult substance or occult force it lies outside 
the field of science. 

Again, science claims that its method owes its certainty 
and reliability to objective observation ; that is, it considers 
only those phenomena which are perceived by the senses. 
In addition, the mental impression and interpretation of the 
observer must in no way affect the external action. Such a 
claim is obviously false because there can be no doubt that 
every observation is affected by the mind of the observer. 
In the first place, our sense perceptions are so fallible that 
every precaution must be taken to avoid deception. And, 
in the second place, there is a complete severance in kind 
between the physical stimulus of the sensory nerve fibres 
and its mental interpretation. The sound heard, or the light 
seen, has no qualitative agreement with our perception of 
mechanical or electrical energy of motion; nor can tone or 
colour be expressed quantitatively by such energy. In other 
words, each of our sense perceptions is sui generis, and to 
interpret any one in terms of another is a sign of mental 
perturbation. We may assume every external stimulus to 
be caused by mechanical energy, but the effects of such 
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energy on the different senses are totally different from each 
other and from it. Thus, science creates an artificial world 
which is inextricably subjective, however it may be postu- 
lated as objective. 

Our inability to know the reality of an objective world 
or, even as Bishop Berkeley maintained, our inability to 
know whether it exists independently of the mind, rests 
ultimately on this incomprehensible break between our sense 
organs and our mental images. A simple sense perception is 
immediate and independent of language ; the words, red or 
sweet, do not clarify or enlarge our sensation of redness or 
sweetness; nor gan the knowledge of it be communicated by 
any means to ot to person who has from birth lacked that 
sensation. On the other hand, to say one thinks but cannot 
express the thought in words is a confession of ignorance. 
And the structure of thought is the sentence which is 
essentially the association of a noun, or entity, and a verb, 
or activity, with their modifiers of adjectives and adverbs. 

Thus science, if it is to be anything more than a personal 
record of a flux of sensations, must develop all its conclusions 
logically from the data of sensation either by verbal sentences 
or by mathematical equations. Also, all its laws and hypo- 
theses derived from the data of sensation must be statements 
of entities and activities. Hobbes, who attempted to 
develop an universal philosophy of phenomena, expressed 
this essential characteristic of science with rigorous accuracy 
in two postulates : 

First : “‘ The Universe, that is, the whole mass of things 
that are, is corporeal, that is to say, body, . . . and that 
which is not body is no part of the universe ; and because the 
universe is all, that which is no part of it is nothing, and 
consequently nowhere.” 

Secondly: We can have no sense perception of bodies 
unless they are in relative motion, nor can there be motion 
except of bodies occupying space. 

From these two postulates, Hobbes reduced the universe 
to a mechanistic hypothesis of bodies and motions. His 
successful influence on science was to show that it, to be 
intelligible, must be dualistic in that its conclusions must rest 
ultimately on the relations between entities and activities. 
His pernicious influence was due to identifying all entities 
with spatial bodies and all activities with spatial motion. 
When he tried to include the phenomena of life and thought 
in such a mechanistic universe he failed utterly to identify 
those entities with body or their activities with motion. It 
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might be supposed that Hobbes failed because he knew little 
of physics and chemistry, and still less of biology. But the 
same failure attended Herbert Spencer’s and Huxley’s 
attempt to unify all the sciences by also proposing that life 
was only a special aggregation of chemical atoms, and its 
activities were caused by their motions in space. And yet 
science is still obsessed with the idea that an entity to be real 
must be a tangible body and an activity must be spatial 
change. 

This discussion can be summarised in two definitions : 
First, a science is the formulation of the laws and hypotheses 
of phenomena, perceived by the senses and expressed in 
terms of an entity and an activity. 

Second : Two sciences are irreducible and their disciplines 
are incompatible unless they involve the same entity and the 
same activity. 

Thus physiology and bacteriology are properly special 
disciplines of the more general science of biology; geology 
and astronomy of physical science. But the question is, are 
biology and physics reducible to manifestations of a common 
entity and a common activity? I shall discuss in the 
remainder of this essay whether there are not three such 
mutually irreducible fields of knowledge each concerned with 
its own entity and its own activity. If this proves to be 
acceptable, then we can hope to develop a logically consistent 
discipline in each of the three fields and we can observe the 
mutual reactions between any two of them. But we must 
abandon the hope of an universal science in. which all 
phenomena are mutually expressible ; as variations of a single 
entity and activity. 

It will be convenient to apply the criterion of a science, 
that it must postulate a single fundamental entity and 
activity and explain all phenomena pertinent to it as varia- 
tions of them, first to the laws of bodies and then to the laws 
of life. 

ie 


REALM OF Bopy. 


The material realm is, according to the science of 
mechanics, composed of aggregations of bodies in motion. 
The unit of body is the indivisible entity, termed generically 
the atom whether it be regarded as material, or electrical, or 
as a quantum. The number of these entities is indefinitely 
large and each is unobservably small in size. The activity 
of motion of the atoms can be changed only by a collision, or 
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by a force of attraction; and the combination of mass and 
motion, or momentum, is absolutely conservative for the 
whole aggregate. | 

Given at any time the spatial and temporal relations of 
all these atoms; then, theoretically, the history of the 
material universe, for all time, past and future, is given by a 
set of geometric equations. 

The mechanist, as a scientist, makes no supposition as to 
the creation or the annihilation of his postulated entity and 
activity, and he assumes that all mechanical laws have been, 
and will be, always unchangeable. So essential is his faith 
in this rigorous law of conservation of momentum that 
although he claims the laws of science must conform to 
observation and admits the phenomena of bodies can be 
known only by our sense perceptions; yet he invariably 
alters his observations to agree with this necessary premise. 

For example; if any body be weighed more than once, 
the balance will in general record a different result for each 
weighing. In fact, in any series of observations the greater 
the delicacy of the apparatus and the skill of the observer, 
the more evident will be the variations of the data. If the 
scientist really based his conclusions on observation alone, 
he must conclude that the body has as many different weights 
as his record shows. But, by necessity, having accepted the 
law of conservation, he attributes the variations to his 
personal fallibility and establishes an approximate weight to 
the body. This principle of error applies to every observation 
made and therefore to every scientific law. The mechanist, 
who is acknowledged to be the most exact of all scientists, is 
thus constantly compromising between the data of observa- 
tion and the predictions of law based on an inward sentiment 
of certainty of knowledge. The recently announced principle 
of uncertainty by Heisenberg—that given either the position | 
or the motion of an electron then the other is indeterminate 
—has deeply startled the scientific world. It is rather | 
surprising that men of science should still delude themselves 
into the belief that by creating an imperceptible electron, 
they could escape the inexorable law of uncertainty or believe 
that they could examine an objective world as it is, or even 
be certain that it is. 

There is no need to illustrate the scientific principle of 
uncertainty by specific cases when the mechanist must admit 
that, by his arbitrary distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities of body and by explaining phenomena 
only in terms of the former, he has reduced the objective 
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material realm to a pure abstraction of the mind; and even 
more significantly to mathematical formule. The world as 
it can be perceived is, and must be, a complex impression of 
colour, touch, tone, temperature, taste, and smell, and each 
is as significant as another in estimating our environment. 
The mechanist may, and in fact is forced to, regard these 
sensations as secondary qualities of body and motion ; that 
is, while they may serve to identify the existence and the 
variations of body they are not essential to its existence and 
can be mentally abstracted from it, while if the primary 
qualities were so abstracted a body would cease to exist. 

As for taste and smell, the mechanist has hitherto entirely 
ignored their evidence because he has been unable to connect 
them with mechanical causes although they are as funda- 
mental and as useful as any of our sense perceptions in our 
appreciation of, and adaptation to, our environment. As for 
the other secondary qualities, he investigates them only so 
far as they can be quantitatively related to mechanical 
energy. His justification for such a procedure is, he observes 
or assumes that the sensation of colour, or of tone, or of 
touch, or of warmth, is always stimulated by the motion of 
bodies. He can, at least, attack successfully this important 
phase of optics, acoustics, and heat; and fortunately it is 
the phase most applicable to our industrial and therapeutic 
uses. 

It is evident that the universe of the mechanist is an 
artificial one, with a logically consistent theory but founded 
on an entity, body as a mere geometric point, and on arbi- 
trarily selected qualities, although by our perception the 
so-called secondary qualities are as esséntial for our cognition. 
The dilemma is inherent in the mechanistic philosophy. On 
the one hand, it must agree with the facts of observation ; 
but, at the same time, it must exclude what our senses 
perceive as being objectively real. A world from which all 
colour, sound, temperature, taste, and smell are excluded is 
not the world as we know it. 

While it is customary to classify mechanics as one of the 
divisions of physics and chemistry we should philosophically 
adopt the opposite classification. The past history of 
chemistry is a record of the synthesis and analysis of, at 
present ninety-two, fixed elements, with little attention paid 
to causal activity except to attribute all such changes to a 
vague, and animistic, chemical affinity. On the other hand, 
the physicist has explored the variations of a single hypo- 
thetical body, due to motions roughly classified as rectilinear, 
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centrifugal, and harmonic. Thus each has, so to speak, been 
a half science. 

Only of late has there begun an attempt to obliterate the 
boundaries of chemistry and physics and to unite them as the 
science of mechanics. This has involved the replacement of 
the fixed chemical elements by a corresponding number of 
orbital aggregations of electrons, transmutable into each 
other by altering their mechanical energy of electrical attrac- 
tion and repulsion. While the substitution of electricity for 
matter as the elementary entity has several advantages, it 
has on the whole tended to make the science of mechanics 
increasingly hypothetical. Thinking men will become dis- 
trustful of such a science, if the tendency to make a reality 
of mathematical logic increases, just as they renounced 
medizval scholasticism when it wasted itself on barren 
problems of verbal logic. One can find an alarming similarity 
between disputes over the properties of n-dimensional space 
and the nature of heaven; and one can compare the tangi- 
bility of the electron with the corporeality of angels with 
equal facility. 

In conclusion, it is safe to assert that our portrayal of the 
material world by the mechanical sciences becomes increas- 
ingly artificial and more and more detached from the 
phenomena of life; furthermore, there is an increasing 
tendency to idealise even the primary qualities of bodies 
until now the objective world of the mechanist has become a 
statement of mathematical formule, expressing position and 
motion of imaginary bodies. I may buttress this opinion 
with two dicta of Sir Arthur Eddington: ‘‘ What we are 
dragging to light as the basis of all phenomena is a scheme of 
symbols connected by mathematical equations,” and: “ In 
Einstein’s theory the earth, like other matter, is a curvature 
of space-time.” There was a time when the physicist may 
have been naive but, at least, he was intelligible. 


II. 
REALM OF Bios. 


It is common knowledge that the mechanistic philosophy 
of the seventeenth century succeeded in creating a logically 
coherent scheme for the mechanical realm; and, having 
rejected the hypothesis of Descartes that animals and plants 
are mechanical automata, all phenomena of life were excluded 
from the scheme. Man, both as a living and as a spiritual 
being, was left in the awkward position of being a passive 
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observer of the flux of events in a world which was believed 
to have been created solely for his instruction and for his 
use. No serious, or at least acceptable, attempt was made to 
bridge the gap between the phenomena of life and matter 
until the great achievements of biological science in the 
nineteenth century made the situation acute. The biologists, 
then, under the leadership of Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley, 
did attempt to include all life in the mechanistic scheme by 
extending Descartes’s hypothesis to include man as well as 
plants and animals. First, man was identified wholly as an 
animal in a biological evolution. Secondly, all living 
organisms were held to be aggregations of primary cells 
which were themselves merely collections of unusually 
complex chemical molecules. If what we call life is but the 
chance association of bodies obeying mechanical laws, 
biologists must also accept Huxley’s dictum; there is but 
the one science, that of physics, and they should cease to 
confuse the issue by continuing to use the ambiguous terms, 
life and biology. 

It is now admitted that, at the time the Spencerian hypo- 
thesis was advanced, biological and paleontological, know- 
ledge did not warrant its acceptance ; it was a bold surmise 
to be established by future discoveries. But the accumu- 
lation of facts since then has, on the whole, not narrowed the 
gap between the phenomena of life and body, and many 
thoughtful biologists now admit -the disciplines of biology 
and of mechanics are not compatible. 

The present attitude of biologists can be stated, I think, | 
as an obstinate disinclination to admit frankly in spite of 
evidence that, since the activities of life cannot be identified 
with mechanical forces and motions, life itself must be some- 
thing different from matter or electricity. They argue rightly 
that great and useful advances in knowledge have been made 
by studying, under the microscope, organic cells which have 
been stained and can thus no longer function as alive, and by 
producing artificially in the laboratory many of the chemical 
processes of the living organism. They are unwilling to face 
the dilemma they impose on themselves by the dictum of 
ovum ab ovo, or that there is no spontaneous generation of 
life from matter; and at the same time they continue to 
argue that life is material because in the remote past there 
was no life, therefore just for once it must have begun 
spontaneously and hence must continue to be material. 
Except for that primal generation, life proceeds only from 
life, but the life of each organism comes to an end ; in other 
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words, the life of any organism does not have a beginning 
but it has an end. 

The remarkable impulse, which the mechanistic theory 
gave to the advancement of physics and chemistry, inevitably 
influenced the biologists to apply the same method to the 
physical and chemical actions of the living organism, but it 
also caused them to neglect the phenomena which are 
peculiar to life. They, unfortunately, did not give con- 
sideration to the fundamental concept of mechanics that the 
cause of phenomena must be expressed in terms of the 
activity of a single entity. The mechanist has consistently 
refrained from considering how the entity, body, or the 
activity, motion, originated ; he postulated that they were 
conservative, having neither beginning nor end, and their 
laws rigorous. Of themselves, they were pure concepts ; and 
their reality and their nature were defined by phenomena 
which were observed and _ classified. No  mechanist 
ever admitted that either body or motion was of itself 
perceptible. 

It has always been the conviction of the mechanist that 
the phenomena of life, such as memory, instinct, propagation, 
etc., are not expressible in quantitative and mathematical 
equations and are not, therefore, referable to body and 
motion. If biology is ever to be a true science, it would seem 
to be necessary to postulate its own appropriate entity and 
activity ; for want of a better term they may be called bios 
and biotic activity. As concepts they also, and their laws, are 
conservative as to beginning or end ; it is not the function of 
the scientist to speculate on their origin or end, but to make 
them perceptible by the study of their phenomena. 

The classification of biological phenomena and formulation 
of laws are inevitably more difficult than the problems 
presented to the mechanist because they involve the often 
conflicting activities of two entities, bios and body. While 
many biologists may tacitly admit the existence of such an 
association, they continue to impose on their students and 
on the thinking public the conviction that, as knowledge 
advances, all the phenomena of life will ultimately be 
explicable as chemical and physical actions. All the pheno- 
mena not now so explicable are relegated to a mythical 
“* gene ”’ which resides in the cell and carries on from genera- 
tion to generation the hereditary qualities of plants and 
animals. But the inference is encouraged that the experi- 
mental method will one by one transfer these qualities from 
a genetic to a mechanical category. Yet, the flourishing 
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disciplines of organic chemistry, biochemistry, and _bio- 
physics are a tacit assumption that the living organism 
performs chemical and physical operations which cannot be 
duplicated except by the planning mind and manipulative 
skill of the scientist who imitates the biotic activity by 
producing similar results. 

If then we postulate that the living organism is an 
association of bios and body we must also postulate that the 
biotic activity is the dominating power controlling, within 
the limits of mechanical laws, such chemical and physical 
actions as cannot occur except in such an association. If at 
any time this domination is overcome by the presence, for 
example, of a poisonous substance, what we call death 
occurs, or the disassociation of the two conservative entities. 
Of these, body after death may remain perceptible in 
another form, but bios does not and so is said to become 
non-existent. But the argument of continuous perceptibility 
as synonymous with existence is a fallacy. Body once 
perceived by any of its qualities is, by the definition of con- 
servation, assumed to have existed and to continue to exist, 
for all time, and yet it may, and very frequently is, never 
perceived again. 

Before proceeding further, it will be useful to make a 
short digression. Many of the laws of mechanics are limited 
in their applicability not of themselves but because of our 
inability to deal individually with the elementary particles 
of body. For example, the law of gases states that they will 
expand indefinitely until the pressure falls to zero; but in 
practice this expansion ceases when the pressure falls to a 
value equal to the pressure of the vessel, or of the atmosphere, 
into which a gas escapes. Let two vessels, A and B, contain 
gas at different pressures and be connected by a small 
opening. So long as the pressure in A is greater than the 
pressure in B, more particles of gas will pass through the 
opening from A to B than from B to A; but when the 
pressures become equal, the operation so far as we can control 
it will cease and the pressure in A remains constant. Clerk- 
Maxwell, by an ingenious supposition, showed that this 
limitation of the law was due to us and not to the gas. Let, 
he said, a little ‘‘ demon,” so tiny as to be able to watch the 
individual particles of gas, be seated at the opening and be 
provided with a trap-door. Whenever a flying particle in A 
approached the door, the demon opened it and let the particle 
pass into B; but when a particle in A approached the door, 
he slammed it shut. By this means, the gas in A would 
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continue to expand till its pressure fell to zero, and work 
could continually be obtained from its total expansion. 

An ability to control the activities of individual atoms or 
molecules, instead of in aggregate or statistically, would make 
a profound difference in many natural phenomena. If, for 
example, such were possible, the chemist would be able to 
analyse any compound by merely pulling apart its individual 
molecules and could synthesise any compound by putting 
together in the proper way the atoms of its constituent 
elements. 

If we examine many of the chemical and physical actions 
of the living organism it seems necessary to believe that the 
biotic activity does operate directly on individual atoms and 
molecules. It will be interesting at least to consider the 
possibility of such an hypothesis. 

Urea is excreted by some organisms and has never been 
found naturally except in urine. Although chemists had 
found its composition was expressed by the formula 
CO(HN,), they knew no way of obtaining it except from 
urine. But in 1828, Wohler oxidised potassium ferrocyanide 
to potassium cyanate by fusing it with lead or manganese 
dioxide ; he then converted this cyanate into ammonium 
cyanate by adding ammonium sulphate, and finally by 
evaporation obtained urea. Since then other, and simpler, 
methods of preparing urea have been devised, but none of 
them can possibly be the method followed by the living 
organism. Again, how does the liver construct bile from the 
ingredients of the blood ? How do the glands secrete their 
elaborate chemical products ? Even more mysterious to me 
is the chemistry of the plant, because I can deceive myself 
into imagining a sort of mentality in animals which counter- 
feits the chemist in his laboratory. But when I observe a 
sprouting acorn and apple seed, planted in the same earth 
and sucking the same materials into their roots and yet the 
one unerringly composes quercie acids and salts, and the 
other malic acids and salts; then I am convinced that a 
non-mechanical and dominating power is present in all life. 

Does the acceptance of the reality of body and motion 
rather than that of bios and biotic activity as a cause of these 
chemical operations make them any clearer or simpler ? 
Body and motion are of themselves, as has been mentioned 
before, concepts of the mind defined by observed phenomena. 
Does not the same need exist for the concepts of bios and 
biotic activity in order to define those phenomena observed 
only in the living organism ? Nor is it a valid argument to 
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cite the fact that there are organisms so apparently simple 
and so minute as to make it difficult to distinguish them from 
lumps of matter; but, if they reproduce themselves by 
splitting, or by any other means, they perform at least one 
operation which no material machine can do. 

The biologists certainly deceive themselves when they 
claim that the study of the elementary cells, because of their 
apparent simplicity, can elucidate the phenomena of life 
better than the investigation of the composite organism. 
The apparent simplicity of the cells is merely specious, 
disguising a complexity concealed by a size too minute to be 
observed ; in them exists potentially all the functions of the 
adult organism which elude explanation. There is little 
doubt that the cell theory, which supposes the organism to 
be an aggregate of cells, as a drop of water is an aggregate of 
atoms, owes its origin to the mechanistic hypothesis, but the 
two theories are essentially different. In the first place, 
atoms are all identically alike, they are manufactured by the 
mind and are given properties to suit our purpose, while 
cells are perceptible, complex bodies. In the second place, 
cells multiply of themselves—a fact which would wreck any 
atomic theory of matter. But the most serious mischief done 
by concentrating the attention on the individual cell is the 
fact that the biotic power of the organism, which from the 
ovum to the adult diversifies the individual cells and also 
compels them to act together as a planned unit, is so neglected 
that the real problem is practically overlooked. As an 
example to show the reluctance of acknowledging and 
investigating such a biotic power I can cite the extraordinary 
concept of hormones which are claimed to be little mechanical 
bodies and yet go where they are needed by the organism 
and do what should be done to repair any damage to it, a 
biotic power denied to the organism is thus entrusted to the 
hormone. 

If we turn to phenomena involving motion we find the 
same essential differences between those which occur in 
systems of physical bodies and of animate bodies. The 
science of physics actually rests on the axiom that the state 
of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line, of the centre of 
inertia of a system of bodies whether ponderable or atomic, 
can be altered only by an outside force. Three examples may 
be cited. The motion of the centre of inertia of our solar 
system is not affected by any of the mutual forces, motions, 
or collisions of its members. The trajectory of the centre of 
inertia of a shell is unaffected even though it explodes at any 
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point of its flight until some of its particles collide with the : 


earth or with another body. The position of a drop of water 
is unaffected by the collisions and mutual attractions of its 
myriad of constituent molecules. 

If we accept this physical law, and I think we must 
accept it, how shall we account for the cause of motion of a 
horse previously standing at rest ? The statement that the 
horse exerts a force obliquely downward and backward 
against the earth which equally reacts to push him forward 
is valid if we can explain how the constituent parts of the 
horse can mechanically change the position of their centre of 
inertia, and so create such a force between the earth and the 
horse. 

A dead horse cannot move because the mutual motions 
and forces of its constituent molecules cannot move the 
centre of inertia of the horse; we must conclude then that 
in the living horse there is some power to shift this centre. 
As in the illustrations of chemical actions peculiar to life 
which were cited above, so the planning mind and manipu- 
lative skill of the physicist can counterfeit in a mechanical 
system the motion of a living organism. He can, for example, 
so plan the construction of a locomotive that by means of 
valves, links, and wheels, the indiscriminate motions of the 
molecules of steam in a boiler, which of themselves cannot 
move the system, are so changed that a sufficient number of 
them will be directed against the movable piston head and 
initiate a motion to the whole body. 

Except by a similar planning and directing activity in a 
living horse which acts on the individual molecules of his 
system, I cannot understand how motion could be initiated 
in his legs or in other portions of his body. It is to this 
planning and directing activity that I have given the name, 
biotic. 

ri. 


REALM OF Nous. 


If the illustrations and deductions made so far in this 
essay are valid in proving that the sciences of biology and 
mechanics are essentially different because they involve 
incompatible entities and activities, then we must also 
postulate a third entity to account for the unique attributes 
of rational and self-conscious man. 

The postulation of this third entity is anything but a new 
doctrine. Except for the very modern attempt to create one 
universal and mechanistic science, there has been from the 
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earliest recorded history of man an extraordinary consensus 
of belief that he is unique and distinct from all other bodies, 
inanimate or animate. This entity has had many names— 
soul, spirit, mind, self-conscious personality, and others— 
which have either been attached to some specific idea or have 
been used so vaguely that I fear to use any one of them. I 
shall venture to propose the term, nous, and shall define it by 
certain noetic activities which are evident in an apprehension 
of the future as well as of the past, in language as a record, 
in esthetics as appreciation of beauty per se, in tools and 
fire as artificial implements of power, as well as in the 
phenomena of religion as other-worldliness and morality. 

It is not to our purpose to inquire how, or when, or why, 
nous came to be associated with bios and body and thus to 
create a third realm of knowledge. It is sufficient to agree 
with Huxley that with self-consciousness natural evolution 
of man ceased, and to try to show that the noetic activities 
cannot be a development or evolution from body, or life, or 
their association. 

The gap between nous and body is much more readily 
recognised than between bios and body. We must either 
deny the existence of nous as a reality because we have 
become persuaded that only bodies are real which have 
motion, can be located in space, and can be measured quanti- 
tatively ; or else we must accept a dualism of spirit and body. 

No man, not even the mechanistic scientist, when 
detached from his speculations and his laboratory, really 
supposes that he is only a moving conglomeration of material 
atoms, or of electrical charges, or of energy quanta, or is even 
a curvature in a space-time plenum.’ The physicist grants 
and even insists that the scientific method does not give a 
true picture of the objective world of bodies and that 
scientific theories are created by our minds; how then can 
mind, a noetic activity, be included in the domain of 
mechanics, for we thereby should be explaining mind as a 
creature, created by itself? Such a process of reasoning is 
as legitimate as if a man made a galvanometer and then 
expected it to explain its inventor and maker by the observa- 
tions he made with it. 

There are many who hold to a dualism of matter and 
spirit—to use the familiar terms—who also maintain that 
life is but a complex form of matter and that the biochemist 
and the biophysicist must be thorough-going mechanists 
because to admit any form of vitalism would hinder them 
from making their great discoveries. I might point out to 
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them that if life should happen not to be mechanical, thei 
admission of the truth ought not to impede scientific advanc¢ 
even if it discommodes the scientist. 

If anyone attempts to reconcile a dualism of matter and 
spirit and a monism of matter and life he is immediately 
confronted with an impossible conclusion. If man is only af 
species of animal in the evolutionary chain, then all his 
qualities, including mind, must have developed from animal 
characters. If mind is thus a function of life, and if life is all 
mechanical and material, then either mind also must be 
mechanical and material, or else animals have no mind and 
man did not evolve from animals. 

This dilemma arises from a loose and double meaning 
attached to the words, man and mind. In one sense, man isi} 
a word used to signify the animal of the species, homo ; but 
in another sense, man, as homo sapiens, signifies the animal 
plus those noetic activities which we do not discover in 
animals and which if not existent in them cannot be evolved 
from them. So also the word, mind, is often used to express 
those instincts common to both men and animals, but is as 
frequently restricted to the spiritual and noetic activities of 
man. 

The anthropologists, using the term to include the study 
of the bodily, the biotic and the noetic attributes of man, 
have been slow to recognise that they have been misled in 
accepting uncritically the classifications and conclusions of 
the biologists. The aims of the two disciplines are essentially 
different. 

The biologist attempts to include all life in a single 
evolutionary classification by showing that all forms have 
similar morphologic and functional characteristics ; _ he 
restricts his studies of dissimilarities to the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing species. In this attempt he has been successful 
in proving that the animal species, homo, is closely related to 
the animal species, simia, and in gaining acceptance to 4 
general theory of evolution of species from earlier types, 
although he has been unable to find the cause of variations. 
His criteria of the purpose of life, if he acknowledges any such 
plan, are the successful power of propagating succeeding 
generations, and the adaptability of species to meet changes 
in environment. His classifications must include plants as 
well as animals ; and, although complex forms of plants and 
animals differ widely, yet in their simplest state he cannot 
distinguish between them. He is faced with the fact that 
plants possess all the essential functions necessary for life 
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and yet he can find in them no trace of any noetic activities. 
He is thus compelled to omit considerations of such activities 
from his discipline, and to confine his attention to the non- 
noetic qualities common to both plants and animals. By the 
ry nature of his evolutionary theory qualities discovered 
ina complex form must exist less developed in the simplest 
form. Thus biology has been forced to exclude the field of 
psychology from its discipline and to maintain a break 
between the entities, bios and nous, just as the mechanist 
excluded the phenomena of life from the field of material 
bodies. The pressure for unity of discipline has always been 
fromthe other direction. 

The anthropologist, on the other hand, is primarily 
interested in the study of the noetic activities of the individual 
man and of human society—those activities which we now 
classify as psychologic and sociologic. And for this discipline 
he must concentrate on noetic activities and their dis- 
similarities with all other activities. 

Unfortunately, anthropologists have so far taken the 
opposite course. Some few have proceeded on the hypothesis 
that nous is but a complex mechanical body, but most have 
assumed that it is an evolution of life and have then tried to 
connect all human characters with the habits and instincts 
of animals. 

There are two main sources for this evolutionary study : 
First, the comparison of prehistoric bones has given evidence 
that skeletons reconstructed from these fragments show an 
increasing similarity between the animal species, homo and 
simia, with the antiquity of the stratum in which they are 
found. Secondly, by tracing the beginnings of noetic man 
from his earliest records, such as tools and weapons made 
artificially from flints, to the most ancient people who have 
left a satisfactory record of a true civilisation; also, by 
comparison of the culture of existing societies from the most 
primitive to the most advanced state of organisation. 

The first, or prehistoric, source is evidently our only 
means of determining the date of the break between the 
latest animal, homo, without a record of noetic activities, 
and the earliest man, homo sapiens. Our most important 
evidence for this prehistoric homo is confined to a discovery 
of skeletal fragments assigned to the late Pliocene, the 
so-called Pithecanthropos of Java. Almost the whole skull- 
cap was found ; a metre from it, a molar tooth; and fifteen 
metres away, a second molar tooth and a thigh bone. The 
remains are classed as homo because of the shape and size of 
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the skull, the form of the teeth, and the thigh which indicate 
an erect posture, assuming all the bones belonged to on 
skeleton, which must remain in doubt. 

A second discovery was some fragments of a skull an( 
half of a jawbone, labelled Eoanthropos of Piltdown, Sussex, 
and dated as late Pliocene or very early Pleistocene. Thes 
remains were found in a gravel bed in which were also som 
flint artefacs. If they were contemporaneous, then we may 
class this discovery as the first possible evidence of hom 
sapiens. But as the bones and flints were washed into their 
position down a slow-moving stream there is no certainty as 
to dates. A few other fragmentary bones classified as hom 
have been found which are undoubtedly very ancient. But 
the evidence must always be held dubious both in estimating 
the time, the appearance, and the habits of these creatures, 

We should remember that long and unknown periods 
passed between these discoveries and the next evidence 0 
what are called the Neanderthals of the Old Stone Age 
beginning with the jawbone of the Heidelberg Man. So many 
skeletal remains and so many chipped flints of this race have 
been found in Europe that we may believe with some 
assurance they were a race of men with noetic activities. 

The first men who left an indisputable record that they 
had all the noetic activities are the so-called Cromagnons, ot 
homines sapientes. We can discount the enthusiasm of some 
who exaggerate absurdly the qualities and achievements of 
this race of men, but we can be certain, from their records, 
that our human ancestry goes back at least to them in the 
later Pleistocene, and from then to the present day without 
a break. 

However dubious the results of paleontology may be in 
determining the earliest appearance of homo sapiens, we are 
on certain grounds in the comparative study of the develop- 
ment of man from the primitive peoples who have left a 
permanent record of their civilisation in decipherable 
language, and from the study of the different states of culture 
of existing societies. In this field there is no doubt in ou 
minds of the break between man and all animals; there is 
no doubt that a new criterion and a new discipline are 
necessary in the shift from biology to psychology and socio- 
logy, from the biotic to the noetic activities. 

There were no ancient, and are no existing, peoples s0 
barbarous, or so limited, that we cannot find in their tools, 
their languages, their esthetics, their apprehension of the 
future and their religions, the essential elements of those 
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same activities as now developed in our own most advanced 
societies. Thus, there is possible a logically coherent philo- 
sophy in the realm of nous ;_but if, as I am convinced, these 
noetic qualities are uniquely found in man, then it will 
always be impossible to connect them by any evolutionary 
process from animal or plant instincts. 

If one were to try to estimate which of the noetic qualities 
most separated us from animals I think it would prove to be 
our apprehension of the future. Because of it man ceases 
merely to exist in the present and plans for the future. On 
this apprehension rests responsibility for the consequences of 
his thoughts and deeds and thereby :t introduces morality. 
Such an apprehension is often confused with the apparent 
and astonishing provision for the future exhibited by animals. 
It has been confidently assumed to be an evolution of animal 
instinct ; as proof, the storing up of food by squirrels, nest- 
building of birds, the bewildering habits of insects are cited 
as proof that man’s foresight is but a manifestation of his 
common lot with all animals. But the fact is overlooked that 
the certainty of such instincts is in inverse ratio with the 
mind. No one can possibly believe that the elaborate pre- 
paration of the mason wasp in providing food for its grub is 
a conscious and foreseen act. Nor could man’s power of 
prediction be possible without language. 

The attempt to derive language from animal sounds has 
been a complete failure and should have been anticipated 
from the very fact that, while many species of animals have 
a complete apparatus for emitting articulate sounds, have 
the same need for communicating ideas, and are able to 
express emotions and sensations, yet not one is, or has been, 
able to take the seemingly easy but extraordinarily difficult 
step of the co-ordination of thought and speech. The writer 
of St John’s Gospel who announced that The Word was with 
God, and the Word was God, realised the awful gap between 
man and animals far more clearly than the scientists who 
were blinded by a specious hypothesis of evolution. He saw 
its implications of moral responsibility, making man a 
comprehending witness of the laws of the universe. 

And with language and an apprehension of the future, 
the other noetic qualities of tools, esthetics, and religion 
constitute the third realm of knowledge, having its own 
conservative entity, nous, and its own discipline. 

For noetic man, natural evolution with its goal of mere 
preservation of the species came to an end. A new goal and 
a new purpose then appeared, the attainment of moral and 
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spiritual character. In a hesitating fashion even scientists 
have recognised this and are, under the name of psychology, 
attempting to study objectively and by laboratory methods, 
mind as an entity. 

But psychology as an objective science seems to me to be 
an impossibility. If the mental interpretation of the sense 
perceptions so seriously influences our examination of the 
physical and biologic fields, how can mind investigate itself 
objectively ? And, in fact, the psychologists do not investi- 
gate the activities of the mind objectively, they merely study 
experimentally the directing influence of our minds on our 
bodily reactions and on our sensations. 

So far as one can see, the laboratory method is impossible 
as a means of investigating nous and the noetic activities, 
Only by the slow and painful process of weighing the 
characters of past men and of past societies can we educate 
ourselves to a wiser and juster future. Last of all is the 
persistent faith that there is in man alone either the grace of 
God or the intuition of truth which makes him a compre- 
hending and interested witness to the purpose of the creation. 


LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
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FREEDOM. 


CAN COMMONSENSE BE TRUSTED? 
A. D. RITCHIE, 


Professor of Philosophy, University of Manchester. 


THE purpose of this discussion is to defend the ordinary 
commonsense belief that men do actually enjoy some degree 
of freedom of choice in their actions. It is usual, but rather 
misleading, to call this Freewill ; since it is not the will but 
the man who is supposed to be free. Will, if there is such a 
thing, is only an instrument. Against the commonsense 
belief certain theoretical arguments have been brought which 
profess to demonstrate that men are really no more free to 
choose what they will do, than a stone that is thrown 
upwards is free to choose whether or not it will return to the 
ground. 

The first question is how far we ought to rely on common- 
sense beliefs. Most philosophers begin their discussions by 
accepting provisionally certain commonsense beliefs, but are 
prepared, if their argument tends that way, to contradict 
these or any others. If at the end of the argument the 
commonsense belief is said to be justified, the plain man is 
apt to sneer and say: ‘“*‘ Why all this palaver merely to 
repeat in an uncouth jargon what everybody knew already ?” 
The sneer is undeserved because if the philosopher has done 
his work properly he will have supplied a more reasonable 
and articulate basis for something that might have been 
wrong and in any case was probably liable to misinterpreta- 
tion. On the other hand the philosopher may conclude that 
commonsense is wrong and put in its place a paradoxical 
conclusion. If this happens the plain man sneers again, 
perhaps with better reason. For now the matter is more 
complicated and caution is needed. Commonsense beliefs 
are liable to be confusedly and obscurely expressed. They 
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may conceal a mixture of incompatible views, some of which 
must be abandoned. They may be based upon a superficial 
and onesided view of the facts. So that although they are 
deserving of careful treatment they should not be treated as 
sacrosanct. As Aristotle said, there must be something in 
what large numbers of men have steadfastly believed, but 
the something may be concealed rather than revealed in the 
actual assertions made. This is specially the case where 
technical information is needed for a correct judgement. 

For hundreds of years the universal commonsense belief 
was that the earth was flat. You have only got to stand on 
a hill and look, it was said, and you can see it is so. This was 
because the question at issue was not considered really 
interesting and the data had never been seriously examined. 
As soon as all the available data were systematically con- 
sidered by scientific investigators it was realised that the 
belief was false. Because the very small portion of the earth’s 
surface you can see from any one place looks more or less 
flat it was assumed without further inquiry that the whole is 
flat. 

Let me take a more recent and more instructive example. 
Many generations of farmers maintained the commonsense 
view that grain crops, wheat or barley, take more nourish- 
ment out of the soil than root crops, like turnips. When the 
matter was examined scientifically by chemical analysis of 
soil and plants it was found that the opposite was true ; root 
crops take more out of the soil than grain crops. Neverthe: 
less it was found that the farmer’s practical deduction from 
his belief was justified ; namely that to restore fertility to 
the soil after grain crops, more manure is needed than after 
roots. The solution of the puzzle is that roots are winter 
crops so that the land is cultivated in summer and kept clear 
of weeds. Under grain the land is not touched in summer and 
so tends to be full of weeds. It is the weeds that grow along 
with the grain that take the extra nourishment out of the 
soil. Commonsense was partly wrong and partly right. 
Commonsense led the farmer to a method of coping with the 
situation which was successful and reasonable up to a point, 
but it was based upon an incomplete analysis of the situation 
and an incomplete acquaintance with the facts. In this 
instance of course the farmer’s acquaintance with the facts 
was originally incomplete because special technical methods 
were needed to arrive at these facts. 

When technical methods and technical information are 
needed, as in the sphere of the physical sciences, common- 
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sense is not entirely to be relied upon. But in matters where 
there are no special methods of investigation and where any- 
body who cares can see all the relevant facts, commonsense 
belief is probably on a sounder basis. Plain men have always 
been interested in moral questions; the relevant data are 
obvious to anyone and the discussion proceeds along familiar 
lines. In practical judgements, then, or in matters of moral 
conduct, commonsense belief is not lightly to be put aside. 

Commonsense has never doubted that men are free agents 
and are morally responsible for their actions. All ordinary 
modes of speech are based on that assumption. At the same 
time commonsense has accepted the view that natural events 
are causally determined by previous events. There may be 
doubts as to how these two sets of beliefs are to be reconciled 
in theory, but in particular cases there is seldom any doubt 
as to what action a man was free to do or not todo; and how 
far he was unfree or compelled by external causes. Problems 
of this kind are settled everyday in courts of law without 
difficulty or obscurity for the most part. The commonsense 
of plain men, and plain lawyers, sees no difficulties, except 
for certain special cases, such as the acts of lunatics. Philo- 
sophers and theologians, however, have raised great theo- 
retical difficulties and sometimes come to very curious 
conclusions. Some conclude that men always act under 
compulsion and are not free in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Some conclude that if this is so then men are not morally 
responsible for their actions. Others conclude that men are 
morally responsible although unfree. Others still that human 
actions that are free are in some sense uncaused. 

I have no wish to ridicule theorising of this type because 
there are admittedly very puzzling problems, nor am I going 
to attempt to solve these problems. Rather I would suggest 
that they can be put aside. When an elaborate theoretical 
argument is used to show that something that appears to be 
a plain matter of fact is really an illusion, it is generally safer 
to conclude that the argument is untrustworthy than that 
the apparent fact is an illusion, unless we have direct evidence 
that our faith in the fact deceives us. That men are free, 
within limits, to choose what they will do, is such an apparent 
fact. My purpose is to consider two types of argument which 
have been used against freedom. They will be most easily 
considered by way of a concrete example. 

It is generally believed that drivers of cars reaching a 
crossroads are actually free to stop, or go on, or turn right or 
left at will. This belief is rendered plausible by the fact that 
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different drivers at different times do actually do all these 
different things, when all observable external circumstances 
are similar. That is to say, nothing anybody can discover 
about physical processes occurring at the crossroads or in the 
cars will suffice to explain why any one car is driven in one 
direction, not in the other. If you observe that more cars 
turn left, than go straight on or to the rig':t, and then find 
there is a large cinema a little way down the road to the left ; 
that is not a physical cause of a type knowa to the physical 
sciences. It provides an explanation in terins of motives or 
psychological factors, in connection with which it is very 
misleading to use the word cause at all. Tc explain in terms 
of motives is to acknowledge the freedom of the drivers. 
Further, the drivers of the cars themselves assert that what 
they do is not the result of external compulsion or of chance. 

The public authorities, even, believe that drivers are free 
agents because they put up traffic lights at certain crossroads 
to warn these drivers. It is clear that the red light is not a 
cause of the driver stopping or the green of his going ahead. 
The fact that a small but important minority go ahead in 
spite of the red light is an indication of this. Moreover one 
knows that an opposite convention might be adopted in 
other countries and would work equally well. 

Perhaps at this point I ought to add a word of explanation 
about physical causation. A part cause is some factor 
without which an event never happens, but which is not by 
itself sufficient to produce the effect. Thus turning over the 
engine of a car is a part cause of starting it, because it never 
starts unless it is turned over. But turning over will not 
start it if the ignition is switched off, there is no petrol, the 
valves are not opening and closing at the correct times, and 
soon. These are all part causes. The effect, the running of 
the engine, only occurs if all these part causes or causal 
conditions are operating in the right order. It is only this 
complete complex of conditions that can be called The Cause. 

While on the face of it there is no reason to call the red 
light the cause or even a part cause of stopping a car, simply 
because some cars go on in spite of it ; it is possible by means 
of a rather elaborate theory to maintain that it is a part cause 
in the physical sense. The theory takes some such form as 
this. The red rays from the lamp cause certain chemical 
changes in the eyes of the driver, these cause certain changes 
in his optic nerves and these in turn certain complicated (and 
at present entirely unknown) changes in his brain. UIti- 
mately the brain processes cause changes in his motor nerves 
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and these make his leg muscles work and so he presses the 
brake. The theory is, of course, a correct account as far as 
it goes, but there is a gap in it at the most important point 
where brain processes come in. Even if there were no gap 
and all the processes were known (which may be an absurd 
assumption) we can be certain that the causal series pro- 
ceeding from the red light is only a part cause and that the 
main determining processes are quite different. In fact the 
theory is futile, because it really throws no light on the 
situation. It does not explain why a red light makes the 
driver push the brake pedal and a green light the accelerator, 
nor why occasionally the process is reversed. This has to be 
explained by the theory, not in terms of red and green lights 
we know about, but of hypothetical internal causes we do 
not know about. So that at the end we are no further on 
than we were without the theory. It is not much use saying 
that ¢f we knew about the unknown causes the theory would 
work because any theory can be supported by arguments of 
this kind ; for instance, the theory that when drivers ignore 
the traffic lights it is the work of malevolent demons. 
Certainly in a court of law, where a driver was being 
tried for crashing traffic lights, no magistrate would consider 
such a theory to provide relevant evidence. Though magi- 
strates are sometimes stupid, this refusal would not be due 
to stupidity. The magistrate has actually to examine two 
different sets of considerations, those concerned with causal 
conditions in the physical world and those concerned with 
human actions, which, for brevity, may be called material 
and moral respectively. Commonsense has never had much 
difficulty in separating them, leaving out of account primitive 
theories about magic and witchcraft. Inacourt of law material 
facts must first be settled ; what was actually happening to 
make the situation what it was, and provide the physical 
limitations and means without which the motives of the 
human agents operated. The material questions here are : 
(1) were the lights actually showing red when the car passed ; 
(2) were conditions such that the driver could be expected to 
see them ; (8) was the car in such a condition, as to brakes 
and so on, that it was under control. The driver may plead 
that material conditions outside his control prevented his 
stopping ; the sun was in his eyes, so that he could not see 
the lights, or the brakes did not work. Of course at this 
point secondary moral considerations come in, as to whether 
he was responsible for getting into a position outside his 
control. If the sun was in his eyes he should have gone 
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slower ; if the brakes were not working he should not have 
driven the car. Nevertheless, to avoid complications, we may 
assume that a certain material setting is given. Then there 
are further questions to ask within this setting and these are 
in the end moral questions. | 

The questions to ask are of two sorts ; those that turn on 
knowledge or information; those that turn on motive or 
purpose. As regards the first the driver might plead that he 
did not see the lights because he was distracted by a child 
running into the road, or that he was a foreigner ignorant of 
the signals. But these questions ultimately come back to 
moral questions. If the driver was ignorant ought he to 
have been ignorant? Did concern for the safety of the child 
justify his ignoring of the lights ? Ought a man to drive a 
car who does not understand traffic signals ? 

In the end, therefore, the questions asked are all moral 
questions, which imply the responsibility of a free agent for 
his own acts and their consequences. We ask if it was right 
to act as he did, and we assume that he could have acted 
otherwise if he had wanted to. Where it is a matter of know- 
ledge we ask if he could have known and if he ought to have 
known. Where it is a question of material conditions outside 
his control, we can still ask if he ought to have got himself 
involved in a situation which in that respect came to be 
outside his control. Is he to blame for not avoiding it at the 
beginning ? Commonsense has no difficulty in dealing with 
these problems. It inquires how far physical causes limit 
freedom and does not admit that physical causes abolish it 
under ordinary circumstances. 

However, commonsense does admit that there are cases 
where human action is not free, as for instance in some acts 
of lunatics and other abnormal individuals. These acts are 
unfree because they are psychologically determined, not 
because they are any more or less physically determined than 
any others. But they are held to be abnormal or patho- 
logical. It is admitted that the dipsomaniac is drawn to the 
whisky bottle, as the moth to the candle, or the iron to the 
magnet, by something like a physical compulsion. It is also 
said that he is beside himself or a slave of his passions. These 
phrases mean that he is not an ordinary human agent but 
something less, more like the moth, even if he has not 
descended as far as the iron. Now certain psychologists have 
said (or implied) that all human action is really like the 
drunkard’s. If a man crashes the traffic lights, they say 
“Poor fellow, he could not help it ; he was born that way ; 
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his mental dispositions compelled him to do it.” The 
magistrate may say “‘ Poor Fellow,” but he also says “* Take 
away his driving licence, and if he does it again, lock him up.” 
The magistrate’s methods are often very crude, but they do 
involve the assumption that, even if the prisoner himself is 
not a free agent, he is exceptional and other people are free 
agents. I believe that most people nowadays who deny 
human freedom and moral responsibility do so because they 
assume psychological determinism. This theory, in so far as 
it is more than the simple fallacy of taking the pathological 
for the normal, rests upon a misinterpretation of physical 
determinism, that is to say the theory of the relations of 
cause and effect that is required by physical science. Some- 
thing therefore must be said about physical determinism. 

At this point there is a red herring to be avoided. The 
theoretical physicists have recently got into difficulties over 
the alleged behaviour of electrons and other small scale 
entities of physics. Some of them think that the behaviour 
of electrons is in some respects undetermined, uncaused or 
random. Others do not agree. Now this is a private fight 
among the theoretical physicists, and it is no business of ours 
to interfere. Whichever way the fight goes, it cannot matter 
very much for our present purpose which is concerned only 
with such large scale operations of material objects as are 
directly observable. Whatever the behaviour or mis- 
behaviour of individual electrons may be, it will not make any 
difference to the observed regularities we find among material 
objects which contain many millions of them. No more does 
the nation’s death-rate depend on whether or not John Smith 
forgets his overcoat and catches his death of cold ;_ because if 
John Smith forgets, Bill Jones remembers, and in the long 
run these accidents average out. 

It is only so far as like causes produce like effects, so that 
events are found to follow regular laws, that the methods of 
physical science can tell us anything about them. If there 
are processes which are really chance processes, really 
uncaused, science simply does not tell us anything about 
them. But if there is a large enough aggregate of chance 
processes to which we can attend, then regularities can be 
observed in the behaviour of the aggregate as such. The 
universe might be completely random at bottom as regards 
individual small scale entities and yet we should still find 
regularity somewhere. It is that regularity that science looks 
for and finds. Everything else it has to ignore. 

As an observed fact, then, some regularities are found in 

VoL. XXXVII. No. 2. 10* 
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nature and upon these our knowledge is based. At present 
we need make no further assumptions nor need we be 
troubled by any speculations of theoretical physicists. It is 
well, however, to consider what kind of regularity is to be 
found. If events of type A are always followed by events of 
type B, and B’s never occur without A’s preceding, we have 
the simplest and clearest case of complete causal deter- 
mination. Such cases are relatively rare except among the 
heavenly bodies and in laboratories where apparatus has been 
devised for the very purpose of producing such simple regu- 
larities. More frequently we find that B’s never occur 
without A’s but sometimes fail to occur even after A has 
occurred. This may be because A is a part cause of B, other 
factors being necessary for the complete determination of B. 
It is to meet this very situation that the experimental method 
has been devised ; that is, we deliberately arrange things so 
that all other factors or part causes are kept constant while 
A is varied, then a corresponding variation is found in B, if 
Aisa part cause. Thus if a gas is heated it expands and there 
is a simple numerical relation between expansion and rise in 
temperature. But this cannot be observed unless other 
relevant factors, such as pressure, are kept constant. 

Wherever causal relations are asserted to hold we expect 
some degree of homogeneity or similarity between cause and 
effect and some degree of spatial and temporal contiguity. 
Thus rain causes floods and sparks cause fires, not vice versd. 
A small spark may set a whole town alight, but the fire 
spreads by a continuous process from where and when the 
spark first was. 

Physical determinism does not imply that every event 
has one single cause. That is the limiting case of maximum 
simplicity. It does imply that for every event there is a 
complex of causes or conditions. Sometimes we can 
enumerate all the part causes and so define the whole com- 
plex of them. To do this the experimental method has to be 
applied, that is, we must vary each separate factor while 
keeping the rest constant. This is not always easy or even 
possible. Where it has not been done successfully we have 
to be content with incomplete and imperfect information. 
We may still be convinced that the event is causally deter- 
mined and yet only know rather vaguely something about 
some of the factors. 

In the case of the driver and the traffic lights ; we may 
say that there is a causal series beginning with the rays of 
light and going on to events in his body which terminate in 
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FREEDOM 


movements of his legs. The light, however, is at best a part 
cause and one of a very large complex of simultaneous causal 
processes going on in his body. It would not be much use to 
take the man into a laboratory and flash green and red lights 
on him in the hope of observing some regularity in the way 
he moved his legs. We may well believe that human volitions 
are in some kind of way causally determined by a complex of 
events inside the body, but as long as these events are 
unknown and unexamined, this faith is not very much help. 
It is academic in the bad sense of the word. 

Some people try to get over the difficulty by substituting 
psychological determinism for physical determinism. As the 
search for regularity and simplicity of physical causes by the 
classical experimental method is proving too slow and too 
difficult, they assume that there is regularity and simplicity 
of psychological causes, which will provide a short cut. It is 
forgotten that psychological causes, if there are such things, 
are neither simple nor regular nor easily studied by the 
experimental method. The first attempt at such a psycho- 
logical causal theory was embodied in the so-called Laws of 
Association of Ideas. A theory that at one time was supposed 
to provide a clue to the working of the human mind, but 
which is now almost forgotten. Ideas are not popular among 
psychologists at the present day, in fact they are absolutely 
tabooed by some. Instead we hear about instincts, urges, 
drives, libido and so on. These entities are like the gods of 
classical mythology. They have many and diverse names ; 
it is not certain how many there are ; there is some confusion 
about their functions ; their relations with one another are 
complicated and hardly respectable; and we are often in 
doubt as to how to recognise them when we meet them. Still, 
let us take them at their face value for the moment; the 
instincts, ete. not the gods. There clearly are cases when, 
given certain external conditions, an animal or a man will act 
in a definite and regular way in obedience to some internal 
compulsion just as the moth goes to the flame and the 
drunkard to the bottle. It is characteristic of the drunkard 
(and probably of the moth) that he acts in accordance with a 
fixed desire or a fixed idea, to which all other desires or ideas 
present in normal individuals are subordinated. But it is 
not true that the drunkard always goes to the bottle every 
time, or even that the moth always goes to the candle every 
time. That is where they both differ from the iron and the 
magnet. If the iron ever failed to go to the magnet, there 
would be something wrong with the science of physics. The 
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fact is that the drunkard goes to the bottle ninety or 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, but not always. The 
sight of the bottle if it is a cause is only a part cause, though 
in the majority of cases it is as though it was the totally 
determining cause. The same applies mutatis mutandis to 
the moth. 

The drunkards case is pathological or abnormal. Some 
people might define the difference between him and the 
normal man in terms of deviation from an average. If you 
tested the whole population, you would find that, in a number 
of trials, different individuals would be attracted to the 
whisky bottle anything between 0 and 100 per cent. of the 
times. The average, let us suppose, would work out at about 
15 per cent.; the highest for anybody to be considered 
normal being about 40 per cent. The normal ones would be 
the vast majority. The real dipsomaniacs would form a small 
compact group tending towards the upper limit of 100 per 
cent. positive responses. Very likely a statistical examination 
would reveal something of this kind and it would be most 
interesting, but it would have no bearing at all on the 
distinction between the normal and the abnormal. Even if 
there was only one sober man among a million drunkards he 
would still be normal and the million abnormal. The 
essential difference between the normal and the abnormal in 
this respect is simply that the abnormal are less capable of 
coping successfully with their environment. The difference 
is not simply the number of times the drunkard goes to the 
whisky bottle but that the more he does it the less he can do 
anything else, which normal people are capable of doing. If 
a man is psychologically determined in the sense of being 
under compulsion to follow a limited group of instincts or 
urges regardless of anything else, then he is in a quite definite 
sense unfree; but he is also abnormal and thereby some- 
thing less than a man. The complete and free man is able to 
respond to all the variety of the situation as it arises by an 
equivalent variety of behaviour. 

Suppose a man taking part in a debate, instead of 
listening to his opponents’ arguments and trying to answer 
them, has learnt a set speech by heart beforehand and he 
looses it off regardless of what anybody else has said. Then 
while taking part in the debate he is to that extent unfree ; 
he is also a silly idiot. He has also taken one step on the road 
at the end of which are the dipsomaniac and many other 
lunatics. He has shunned facing and responding to the 
situation as it exists and as it changes from moment to 
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moment, and has made mere habit take the place that 
intelligence ought to occupy. Practical intelligence is the 
power to comprehend and to respond to what is actually 
happening around us. This and freedom are one and the 
same. 

In all mental life there are two sets of factors concerned : 
(1) the different possible ways in which we can and may 
re-act ; (2) our apprehension of the existing state of affairs 
according to which we select which of the possibilities will be 
realised. For the exercise of freedom there must be choice 
between alternatives which are possible. There must at the 
present be more possibilities than will ever be actualised. It 
is just this that the traditional theory of complete deter- 
minism denies. It denies that there can be unactualised 
possibilities at all. It asserts that the whole ground of what 
comes to be is to be found in the past, and that the actual 
and the possible are the same. This theory seems to me to be 
pure dogmatism without any sort of foundation in experience 
or reason. It is generally supposed to be a consequence of 
our faith in physical laws, but I fail to see any logical con- 
nection. Physical science predicts that those kinds of regu- 
larity that were found in the past will be found in the future, 
but where no regularity has been found no prediction as to 
the future can be made. Nor can it be assumed that the 
things about which science can predict because of their 
simplicity are a sure guide to those about which science 
cannot as yet predict because of their complexity. We 
assume that the past contained no possibilities because all 
that we record about it consists of actualities, the things that 
did happen to occur. This is no justification for saying that 
the future contains no possibilities, because the future’s very 
difference from the past is that it is not actual. 

What we know is all knowledge of the past, but it is not 
knowledge of the whole of the past ; only of those parts we 
do know about. What we infer about the future is merely 
those aspects of it wherein it resembles the known past. Lastly 
when the future is predicted from scientific data the pre- 
diction to be correctly formulated should be in the hypo- 
thetical form. ‘* If A occurs, then B will occur too.”’ In the 
majority of cases a full formulation would add “ and if A 
does not occur then ne‘ther will B.” If a man cuts his 
jugular vein he will bleed to death. On the other hand if he 
does not, he will not; at least from that particular cause. 
This prediction remains valid whether or not men do cut 
their throats and merely defines certain limiting conditions 
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of life. A man cannot both cut his throat, and go on with 
his usual business ; but within these limits he is free to choose 
which alternative to adopt. 

We can grant all the physical determination that science 
requires without denying human freedom. If in any special 
case we find reason to consider a man’s actions psycho- 
logically determined in the sense described, then he is unfree, 
but so far as he is unfree he is less than a man. 

A really thorough-going discussion of freedom would 
require us to distinguish between the negative and positive 
aspect. This can only be indicated briefly. The negative 
aspect of freedom is the sense in which freedom is merely 
choice or the absence of certain limitations. The positive 
aspect is not the absence of limitations only but the develop- 
ment through action of new possibilities. A man may use 
his freedom to make the wrong choice, but by so doing he 
limits his freedom of choice in future acts and so may ulti- 
mately destroy it. On the other hand he may use it to make 
the right choice and that is positive freedom. 

This brings me to a final word about political freedom. 
Political freedom is usually considered under the negative 
aspect of freedom. The extent to which social organisation 
removes limitations on choice of action for individuals. But 
political liberty can persist only in so far as men are positively 
free. If freedom of choice is constantly used in the wrong 
way political freedom tends to disappear. It is not fair to 
say that all peoples have the political liberty they deserve, 
because some have much less, but none have more. Once 
opportunities are lost they may not be recoverable. The 
problems of political freedom are not for the most part 
theoretical but practical ; they depend upon the fact that 
there is not enough of it and it is unfairly distributed. 
Opponents of political liberty, like the Fascists, have no 
coherent theory against which it either is possible or necessary 
to argue. 

A. D. RITCHIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
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DEMOCRACY AS CO-OPERATIVE. 
EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L., F.B.A. 


In the year 1916 there was published in London a small book 
entitled Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War,! which, 
despite the fact that it is not altogether “ easy ’’ reading, 
created a profound impression upon educated minds. The 
short proof of this statement is that the book was reprinted 
seven times; the impressions appearing after the close of the 
war being grouped as a second edition. Its author signed 
himself on the title-page: ‘‘ W. Trotter,” without further 
description ; and it has taken some little effort to identify 
him as a distinguished practising surgeon, who is too modest 
to describe himself as an “‘ author ” in the ordinary sources 
of information. 

One of the remarkable features of the book was the almost 
uncanny way in which some of its most confident predictions 
were fulfilled within a few years after its publication ; and. 
this fact, doubtless, accounted for much of its popularity. 
But there may have been another cause, less apparent, for 
the interest which it evoked. For the Preface of the book 
reveals the fact that its origin is to be found in a controversy 
of a kind somewhat rare in English annals, which had agitated 
the intellectual world in the early years of the twentieth 
century, on the question: “‘ Is there such a thing as Sociology, 
or the science of society ?’’ Some of us can remember that 
this apparently abstract question became almost “ front-page 
news,” and that it ultimately resulted in the formation of an 
association with a journal which still appears, viz. the 
Sociological Review. In fact, the first two chapters of Dr 
Trotter’s book were first published as articles in that Review 
in the years 1908 and 1909, i.e. five years before the outbreak 
of war, and seven years before the publication of the book 
itself. Thus it is clear that the book was no mere hasty 

1 T, Fisher Unwin Ltd., Adelphi Terrace. 
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production of the author’s mind, caused by the special 
impetus of war conditions. 

Put very shortly, the main argument of Dr Trotter’s 
book is this. Man, like many other animals, is, in his most 
primitive form, a gregarious animal, i.e. long before he 
develops highly organised institutions like the family, the 
clan, the tribe, or the nation, he lives in undifferentiated 
aggregates which have, apparently, just ‘‘ happened,” perhaps 
merely owing to local propinquity, but, obviously, exercising 
a powerful influence on the conduct of their individual 
members. Such instances are, of course, rare in modern 
times, the classical example being the Australian so-called 
‘‘ aborigines”; but the records of history mention others, 
e.g. Huns, Tartars, Scythians, Mongols, Aztecs, which were 
probably of the same kind. And, in Dr Trotter’s view, as we 
gather, this may be regarded as the normal matrix from which 
the highly organised modern human social groups are derived. 

But we must, of course, remember that gregariousness is 
by no means confined to human groups. On the contrary, 
it is, as everyone knows, widespread among animals, 
e.g. Sheep, dogs, wolves, birds, and elephants ; though there 
are other animals, e.g. cats, eagles, tigers, sharks, which are, 
for the most part, solitaries. And it is, in fact, from the 
non-human herd group that we get our richest material for 
the study of the herd-instinct. 

For, if we ask ourselves for what purposes are these herd- 
groups associated, we are in danger of lapsing into an 
anachronism. Such a question is legitimate in the case of 
organised human societies, and is, indeed, a frequent and 
important subject of discussion. But a ‘‘ purpose ” implies 
something in the nature of an object consciously set before 
an intelligent mind; and we have no reason to assume the 
possibility of such a phenomenon in the case of a non-human 
herd. The tie which binds its members together is something 
between mere reflex action and reasoned purpose; and, 
apparently, we can find no better name for it than “ instinct,” 
or reaction to environment. 

But, if we cannot demand a “‘ purpose ”’ for a non-human 
herd, we can, at least, study its characteristics, which, in 
any given type, appear to be singularly persistent and 
uniform. Thus, for example, we can say that the dominant 
characteristic of the wolf and dog groups is their aggressive- 
ness ; though, in the case of the dog, large allowances must 
be made for his long and profound association with Man. 
The dominant characteristic of the sheep is timidity ; and, 
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if we insist on a “ purpose’ for a flock of sheep, we must 
call it self-protection. Most interesting, perhaps, of all types 
of gregariousness is that of the bee, made widely familiar by 
the delightful studies of Maurice Maeterlinck. It is, indeed, 
in spite of what has been admitted, almost impossible to deny 
a “ purpose”’ to a swarm of bees, the purpose of “ pro- 
duction’’; though the swarm also betrays a striking 
characteristic of the aggressive herd, in its periodical and 
ruthless slaughter of the drones. 

One more question presents itself imperatively in the 
study of the herd, before we come to Dr Trotter’s main thesis. 
By what means does the non-human herd, presumably with- 
out anything beyond a very rudimentary and “ semantic ” 
speech, control its members ? We must, probably, assume 
that a dim realisation of the advantages of common action 
explains the coming into existence of the herd. But, equally, 
we must assume that the herd has some means of com- 
municating its wishes to its members. 

The most obvious suggestion is, of course, that the herd 
follows ‘* by instinct ”’ the strongest, cleverest, or oldest of 
its members, according to its characteristics. The aggressive 
herd follows the strongest and fiercest—qui gregem regit (as 
the old English law codes put it). The timid and peace-loving 
sheep follows the oldest and, as it seems to him, the wisest of 
his herd. The swarm is dominated entirely by the queen-bee, 
whose amazing fertility seems to embody the very spimt of 
theswarm. But, on occasions of alarm or urgency, something 
more precise is needed; and, in the absence of articulate 
speech, this can only be, one would assume, something in the 
nature of signs, vocal or manual. Conspicuous examples are, 
of course, the bark and the tail-wagging of the dog, the howl 
of the wolf, and the trumpeting of the elephant. The 
individual who neglects or disobeys these signals is expelled 
from the herd, and, presumably, perishes. Beyond these 
signals, the practice of imitation, which is so powerfully 
developed in primitive types, perhaps does the rest. 

Finally, we come upon a mysterious, but most important 
feature of herd-life which, if it does not explain, at least 
illuminates its nature. This feature goes by the awkward, 
but practically useful name of “‘ suggestibility.”’ It is happily 
described by Dr Trotter as “‘ a capacity for accepting reason 
or unreason if it comes from a proper source ”’; by “ proper”’ 
meaning, presumably, what the individual addressed regards 
as proper, t.e. authoritative. The classical example (of course, 
quite apocryphal) is that of the darkie who slipped on a piece 
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of banana skin in a New York street of sky-scrapers. To 
him, as he sat dazed, rubbing the back of his damaged head, 
a benevolent-looking Senator said : ‘“‘ Poor man, you fell out 
of that eighth-floor window.” The darkie, his mind intensely 
relieved, replied: “I b’lieve you, boss. But what puzzles 
me am, how I done get to dat eighth floor, and why I was 
looking out of dat window.” 

For the moment, let us leave that point, and come to 
what seems to be the main thesis of Dr Trotter’s remarkable 
book—viz. that this herd-mentality, on the main features of 
which we have touched, though in human society it has been 
overlaid by successive stages of what we call by the com- 
prehensive name of “‘ civilisation,” mostly the product of 
intelligence and the conscious adaptation of means to ends, 
has never really been eliminated from the human mind, but 
has only retreated into unconsciousness, ready to awake in 
the presence of extreme strain, sudden danger, panic, or other 
shock, because, in comparison with the triumphs of reason 
and religion, it is really a more fundamental part of what may 
be called the human make-up. Needless to say, the horrors 
and sufferings of the Great War, and the wars and economic 
crises which have followed it, are extreme examples of the 
kind of shock which revives it ; and it is at least striking to 
note how many of the features of what may be called the 
“herd complex” reappear in the rapid development of 
Fascist methods throughout the world. 

As a conspicuous example, we may return to the very 
important feature of what we have called “‘ suggestibility.” 
It would not, of course, be fair to put into the mouth of a 
responsible Fascist the words attributed, in our apocryphal 
story, to the New York Senator. But the writer of this 
article happened to read a careful exposition of what he 
himself describes as ‘‘ British Union policy ” by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, the acknowledged “leader” of English Fascism, 
and found in it a passage ! which, no coubt in less extreme 
form, is really a clever appeal exactly to that quality or 
feature of the herd-mind, viz. its “‘ suggestibility.”’ In it Sir 
Oswald, writing of the English Parliamentary system, 
describes it as “ a curious and temporary aberration of the 
human mind that great nations should elect a Government 
to do a job and should then * elect an Opposition to stop them 


1 To-Morrow We Live. By Oswald Mosley, p. 5. 

2 As at all English Parliamentary General Elections pollings now take 
place on the same day, it is a little difficult to know exactly what Sir Oswald 
means by “ then.” 
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doing it.”’ This, we are given to understand, is not intended 
to be taken as a clever display of verbal fireworks, but as a 
considered and solemn accusation against Democracy. The 
facts (1) that the electors do not, at least directly, elect a 
Government but simply members of the House of Commons, 
(2) that each elector presumably hopes that the candidate for 
whom he votes will be on the side of the Government (not, 
of course, necessarily, the Government in office at the date 
of the election), (3) that the House of Commons is, historically 
and actually, intended to represent the whole of the electors 
and to reflect their varied opinions, and not to carry on the 
business of government at all—these facts have, apparently, 
never been considered by Sir Oswald; though we cannot 
assume that he is so ignorant of English Constitutional law 
and practice as not to be aware of them. Reluctantly, it is 
to be feared, we must conclude that he is trusting to the 
“ suggestibility ’’ of his herd, or, as another even better- 
known Fascist ‘‘ leader” puts it in his well-known book, he 
is aiming at the lowest level of intelligence in his audience. 
And if we point out that, in addition to this use of “ suggesti- 
bility,” we note the use of “‘ salutes,”’ cries (“‘ Heil, Hitler’ 
etc.), firing of cannon, flood-lighting, the ‘‘ goose step,” and 
other ‘‘ semantic’ methods, among Fascist amenities, we 
cannot help being struck by the resemblance of the Fascist 
crowd to the herd of the pre-rational age, a herd, alas! of the 
ageressive type. The Fascist organisation is, in fact, the 
result of a biological process known as “ reversion to type.” 
Needless to observe, there is no room for Democracy, or 
democratic methods, in the activities of the herd-group, or 
in its modern revival. The business of its members is not to 
think, but to obey blindly. We must look for these methods 
elsewhere. 

But, before doing so, it is well that we should make one 
observation. A very distinguished English jurist of the 
nineteenth century, the late Sir Henry Maine, published, 
towards the end of his life, a work which, coming from such a 
source, naturally attracted great attention. It was entitled 
Popular Government ;1 and its main thesis was: that 
Democracy was (only) a ‘“‘ form of Government.” With great 
respect to an author to whom he, with countless others of his 
day, owed so much, the writer believes that Democracy is 
much more an attitude towards life than a mere form of 
government, though it doubtless produces governmental 


! John Murray, 1885, 
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forms which are specially characteristic of this attitude. To 
take an obvious test. Is it necessary to a democratic Con- 
stitution that it should be cast in a Republican form? May 
not a so-called Constitutional Monarchy be equally demo- 
cratic with a Republic ?_ Few English thinkers would return 
a negative reply to this last question ;_ but, if this is the case, 
how can we content ourselves with the definition of Demo- 
cracy as (only) a “‘ form of Government ” ? To the mind of 
the writer, at least, it is necessary to go beyond forms, and 
consider the spirit of institutions. 

All government consists of, or at least comprises, two 
elements: authority and co-operation. Even the most 
autocratic Government can hardly carry on in the face 
of a “* sit-down strike,” as the circumstances connected with 
the career of Mahatma Gandhi sufficiently prove. On the 
other hand, despite the theoretical claims of the extremer 
type of Communist, no modern nation of any size can, 
apparently, carry on its government except through the 
agency of what we call a “ State,” 7.e. a fixed organ or 
complex of organs, of authority. 

But while, in communities of the Fascist type, the réle of 
authority is overwhelming, that of co-operation is almost 
eliminated. The “ leader ” is assumed to have a monopoly 
of wisdom; the rdle of his subjects is to obey, without 
criticism, aided by the stimulus of the “ semantic ”’ signs 
before described. In Democracies, the State claims no 
infallibility, even though it, alas! clings to the old fallacy of 
“sovereignty.” The stress is laid on co-operation, not on 
authority ; and, though the State claims a monopoly of the 
exercise of force, it by no means claims a monopoly of wisdom. 
On the contrary, it includes organs expressly devised for the 
tendering of advice, the ventilation of grievances, and the 
utterance of free criticism, which so shock Sir Oswald Mosley 
that he regards them as evidence of mental aberration. For 
the democratic State believes, and who shall blame it ? that 
the wealth of ability and experience stored up in the minds of 
the individual members of a civilised community are a 
perpetual reservoir of political, economic, social, and intel- 
lectual strength, to be used to strengthen the Government 
which acts in its name. After all, to apply a brutal test, the 
democratic communities won the Great War, not the auto- 
cracies. There were no “stabs in the back ”’ among the 
democratic nations. It was their war, not merely the war of 
their Governments; though it may have been their Govern- 
ments which led them into it. 
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But we need not end on an appeal to strength, which is, 
perhaps, not an elevated ideal. For, after all, Democracy 
represents, not a “‘ reversion to type,”’ but a conservation of 
the wisdom accumulated by the long series of triumphs which 
have signalised the ascent of Man, from the naked savage of 
the primeval steppe or forest to the highest achievements of 
civilisation. As Man’s marvellous brain, with its developing 
cells, first separated him from the brutes, and caused him 
gradually to shed the gross superstitions of his infancy and 
replace them by the light of reason, so gradually he built up, 
as mile-stones on his long journey, institutions—social, 
political, eeonomic—which demanded ever more and more 
co-operation among his fellows. Sad lapses there were, in 
climbing the golden stairs. As has been suggested by one 
whom Mr and Mrs Webb, in their monumental study of 
Soviet Russia,! describe as an “‘ acute student of history,” 


the progress of civilisation seems to take the form of a series 
of curves, not of a straight line; the depressions of the 
curves being caused by the unwillingness of the more 
fortunate members of society to share their good fortunes 
with their less-favoured brethren. 

But, even if this be true, there is little reason to suppose 
that such lapses are likely to be less frequent under Fascist 


tule than in Democratic communities. On the contrary, the 
more authority associates itself with the people it governs, 
the better it learns to know them and lean on them, the more 
it discards the pathetic illusion that bluster is evidence of 
wisdom and strength, the less likely are these lapses to occur. 
It may well be, that democratic institutions, as we now know 
them, will undergo great changes:in the future. But, so 
long as these changes are in the direction of developing the 
co-operative element in government and softening the 
authoritative—which is what we really mean when we talk 
about political freedom—so long are we on the lines which 
History, that impartial interpreter of Man’s fate, has laid 
down for us. And these changes will come, without blood- 
shed or violent revolution, by following the principles of 
Democracy. 

One more reference to the important matter of “ suggesti- 
bility ’”? may, perhaps, be permitted. It is one of the strongest 
weapons in the armoury of Fascist ‘‘ leaders ” to make their 
followers believe that, in the matter of “‘ strength,’’ whether 
or not through “ joy,” the Fascist community is immeasur- 


1 Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation? p. 1140. (Private Sub- 
scription Edition.) 
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ably superior to its Democratic rivals. Even if the word 
*“* strength ” be confined to military strength, the claim is, 
as recent history has shown, more than doubtful. But if we 
give to the term its wider meaning, to include intellectual 
ability, material resources, and what may be termed “ social 
courage,” the believers in Democracy can safely take the 
view, not, of course, with indifference, but with the most 
profound conviction, that the resources of Democracy, if 
wisely used, are infinitely superior to those of their rivals. 
The one danger in the position is, that, in a spirit of defeatism, 
the Democracies should allow the Fascists to ‘* get away with 
x” 

Since the above pages were written, the writer’s attention 
has been drawn to a recent and somewhat remarkable book 
by an American author, Mr E. B. Ashton, entitled The 
Fascist, His State and His Mind. Quite briefly, Mr Ashton’s 
view is: that toa Fascist, the individual is the creation of 
the State, not its creator, and from it derives all his duties 
and his rights (if any). This view is so violently opposed to 
the known facts of history, that we can only suppose that 
Mr Ashton regards it as a strictly objective product of the 
mind of the Fascist himself. To treat it as objective would 
involve the logical difficulty that the created is older than 
the creator. 

EDWARD JENKS. 


Bisuor’s TAwToN, BARNSTAPLE. 


1 English edition: Putnam, 19387. 





THE PERSECUTED CALVINISTS OF 
SARLAT. 


J. A. DALE, C.B., C.B.E.! 


A FEW years ago I found myself in Sarlat, Dordogne, France. 
It was a place unknown to me previously, but wandering 
round the little town in the dusk, I was gripped by a strange 
curiosity. It is a most ancient place. Parts of the old walls 
are still standing, and there is a venerable cathedral and other 
splendid buildings. These things are of course to be found 
in many other places. But what gives to Sarlat its distinction 
and what aroused my curiosity is a collection within its walls 
of Gothic houses. They were built in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Each has a beauty of its own, and their 
assembly must be unique. Separated by narrow streets and 
dark alleys, they compel one to wonder at their history, as if 
they were uneasy ghosts, aching for their story to be told. 
Nowadays, if the truth be said, they are not all of them 
particularly well inhabited, but when they were built, they 
were built by prosperous people who intended to and did 
actually live in them. Ever since my first visit to Sarlat I 
have been reading at odd times about its story, and have 
been learning about these houses and the people who lived 
in them, and very much else. Sarlat was a home of the cave 
men. Cesar was in the neighbourhood. Charlemagne stayed 
at the monastery. The armies of the Black Prince fought 
there and it by no means escaped the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. 

Round about the year 1600 a history of the district, 
called the Chroniques de Sarlat, was written by Jean Tarde, a 
Canon of the Cathedral, who was also a mathematician and a 


1 Late Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Labour. We regret 
to record the death of the writer in November, 1988.—Editor. 
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friend of Galileo, from whom he acquired the first telescope 
that ever appeared in France. Much of the later part of the 
Chroniques is devoted to the religious wars that were being 
fought in his youth between the Huguenots and the Catholics, 
and there is a detailed and graphic account of a siege of 
Sarlat in 1587, when a part of the army of Henry of Navarre, 
fresh from its victory over the Catholics at Coutras, made an 
unsuccessful attempt on its way home to capture the town. 
The story of this siege and of the fighting in the district 
deserves a separate study. What is even more interesting is 
a speculation on the thoughts and motives of the peoples 
concerned which led up to these events. 

Let us look first at the following remarks in the Chroniques 
de Sarlat. 


“From the time when Nicholas de Gadis became Bishop of Sarlat 
there was much talk in the Périgord, as in the rest of France, about the 
sect of the Lutherans. These, in the earlier years of Pope Francis of 
Sénetére, changed their name and were called Protestants, Calvinists or 
Huguenots, and during these later troubles they also earned the name of 
rebels. 

‘* The Royal edicts and severe punishments imposed by the Parliaments 
kept them in check for several years, and the only disturbances which they 
caused consisted of debates and argumentations. They did, however, to 
increase their numbers circulate various prints secretly. But about the 
year 1560 certain of the leading nobles of the kingdom began to support 
them and, for reasons of their own, protected them. The Calvinists there- 
upon threw off the mask, bound themselves together and formed a party 
with the object not merely of establishing the new religion but of destroying 
the old. And in the areas where their chief strength lay, they began to kill 
the priests and burn down the churches and monasteries. 

“In the year 1560 the Calvinists of Montignac (a town not far from 
Sarlat) made themselves masters of the place. They had a minister named 
Richard, a native of Orleans, whom they made to preach in the public 
square, and under the leadership of the chief magistrate, Arnaud de Born, 
they smashed the altars and pillaged the churches. 

‘“*In the same year at Sarlat a ‘ brigade’ of these Calvinists was dis- 
covered. They had brought to Sarlat a minister named Raymond du Roy, 
who had been a Benedictine monk at Uzerche. He preached openly in 
several of the houses despite the hostility of the Lord Bishop, the Chapter 
and other Catholics.” 


The Chroniques records the presence of another minister 
at Issigeac, a neighbouring town, in which there was some 
violence. It then goes on to say that Armand de Gontaut de 
Biron, lord of Salignac, declared himself a Calvinist and all 
his house. This was one of the leading personages in the 
Périgord, a most distinguished Frenchman of ancient family, 
one of whose sons was later the French Ambassador at 
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Constantinople. It then gives instances of violence in the 
neighbourhood, and continues :— 


“ The Calvinists of Sarlat, not content with holding their meetings in 
private houses, seized in 1561 the parish church and held their gatherings 
there. They guarded it like a citadel, but the lord of Losse came with his 
armed men and captured it and gave it back to the Catholics.” 


There follows a further reference to Montignac, where the 
Calvinists were overpowered and their leaders hanged and 
strangled, including the chief magistrate de Born, “ this holy 
Calvinist martyr,” as the sarcastic chronicler calls him. 
Thereafter the book describes how the troubles multipled in 
the district till they turned into real warfare. 

These extracts suffice for the present purpose. They may 
be supplemented by researches of the Historical Society of 
the Périgord. The first evidence of Calvinism in the Périgord 
appeared at Bergerac, where in 1544 the head of a statue of 
Notre Dame on the bridge over the Dordogne was knocked 
off and thrown into the river. Next year a Franciscan Friar 
preached a most heretical sermon and amiably remarked that 
he was merely walking down the side streets, but that others 
would soon be coming who would walk down the main 
streets. And indeed they soon came in the person of three 
Friars, who denied the existence of Purgatory and of tran- 
substantiation. They made many converts, and these walked 
about armed by night and assaulted their adversaries and 
pulled down the crosses in the streets. The magistrates 
showed no desire to punish them. Similar troubles occurred 
elsewhere, including Périgueux itself, where the Calvinists 
rifled the cathedral. ; 

By the year 1553 the Calvinists were in control of Ber- 
gerac, where they pulled down the churches and killed two 
priests in their own church. Sarlat itself remained faithful 
to the old religion until 1559, when a minister named Etienne 
Gragnon came straight from Calvin himself at Geneva. He 
was soon succeeded by another minister named Mazet. 
Many converts were made, but though there was no great 
disorder, the people were startled by a Genevese baptism, a 
very much simpler affair than the Catholic baptism, and by a 
Genevese funeral. The funeral was carried out at dead of 
night and without any service at all. Before long the 
Catholics arrested Mazet, but instead of putting him in 
prison they gave him into the custody of two Calvinists, who 
promptly, as was no doubt intended, let him escape. It 
appears that Mazet had a salary of 10 livres a month, which 
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was paid to him by the Calvinists of Sarlat and of three 
neighbouring towns, St Cyprien, Issigeac and Aymet. 

This is a minute collection of facts from a few square 
miles of the world at a time when the minds of men were 
stirred as never before. The Middle Ages had ended. The 
sack of Byzantium in 1453 had scattered over Europe the 
scholars and their books. The ancient writings of Greece 
and Rome are well enough known nowadays. If they are 
the delight of the aged, they are a bore to the youth. But 
then they were as new. They had been reborn and filled 
mankind with astonishment. In particular the philosophy 
of Plato was read again after being buried by the dust of 
centuries. The free spirit of inquiry of the ancient Greeks, 
their everlasting question mark, came once more into the 
world. Not only that, but Caxton had just invented printing 
and books were no longer the monopoly of the monks. 
Columbus too had made his voyage to America. It was plain 
to all that the old ways of thought were dead. 

It should not be difficult for us in these days to sympathise 
with these our ancestors, for the same sort of thing is occur- 
ring now. I remember, when I was a little boy, seeing the 
first electric light in our town. Wireless, internal com- 
bustion engines, aeroplanes, the breaking of the atom, the 
cinema—tremendous things are happening in our time at a 
tremendous pace. So it was at the time of the Renaissance. 
In art, letters, mathematics, indeed in all branches of 
scholarship, it was a spring-time. It could not be expected, 
and it was not desirable, that religion should be left un- 
touched. 

Already the polished and sarcastic Erasmus had poked 
fun at the priests, and there was widespread uneasiness about 
the foundations of belief. The doubts became vocal when 
Martin Luther one day saw a man with a bucket selling 
indulgences to raise money for the building of St Peter’s at 
Rome, and assuring the people that the moment their coin 
tinkles in the box, the soul in which they were interested 
springs out of purgatory. The Reformation began, and in 
due course there occurred the meetings in the Gothic houses 
of Sarlat inevitably. 

No part of the Western world was left untouched. Luther 
was fortunate that he lived in Saxony, the ruling head of 
which would permit no persecution of his distinguished 
subject. Zwingli in Switzerland had a harder task and in the 
end perished in battle. In England the attack on the 
Papacy happened at the time when King Henry VIII., 
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whether we say that it was for matrimonial purposes or for 
his love for England, was glad to throw off his spiritual 
allegiance to Rome. But in France the way of the Reformers 
was hard. The Royal Government was in those days pain- 
fully weak, and the real power was in the hands of Catherine 
de Medici, an Italian princess, whose husband and sons held 
the throne in an inglorious succession. The political rivalries 
became mixed with the religious, and the reformed faith was 
subjected to oppression which, though fitful, was severe. 
The burnings of heretics grew apace, and a terrible court was 
set up known from its brutality as the “ chambre ardente.”’ 

As had happened before, the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church. No amount of persecution could 
prevent the ordinary persons from wondering whether these 
scholarly and saintly victims might not have the truth. 

Let us now peep through the window of one of these 
wonderful old houses of Sarlat, and with a large and specu- 
lative imagination try to picture what was going on inside, 
when a Calvinistic service was being held in the year 1560. 
Ihave in my mind a lovely room with a lantern window above 
and other windows opening on to a little garden, a room about 
forty feet by twenty, quiet and cool. Perhaps the then owner 
was a Calvinist or, at any rate, asympathiser. It would need 
some courage to attend the service. It is true that by that 
time Bergerac was a Protestant town and that some of the 
great seigneurs were converts. But there had been terrible 
punishments and more could be expected and certainly 
followed. The great massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day 
occurred in 1572. Not only that, but the whole of the 
congregation would have been brought up in the Catholic 
Church, baptised, confirmed, regular communicants or spec- 
tators at mass. These were not irreligious days. Atheism, 
scepticism, indifference did not exist. The worst that could 
be said of the ordinary citizen would be that he was super- 
stitious, and that would not be true of all or mainly true of 
most. It would be no light matter indeed to join in a more 
or less public fashion in condemning the faith of their fathers. 

There at any rate they are, some scores of people packed 
into this little room. They would each have in his hand a 
Calvinistic Prayer Book. These can still be read. First a 
metrical psalm would be sung. Then the minister, Mazet, 
would pray, perhaps an extempore prayer, possibly one of 
the lengthy and formidable prayers set out in the book. 
Next would be a reading of the Scriptures and then a recital 
of Calvin’s version of the Apostle’s Creed. The course of the 
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service would not be markedly different from that of many 
Protestant services of these days. 

Then would come the sermon. This would not be a talk 
lasting for a perfunctory ten minutes, airy, ethical, as is 
customary in these days. On the contrary, the minister 
might easily hold his audience spellbound for an hour. He 
had something to say. They wanted to hear. We are apt in 
these days to pride ourselves on our educational system, but 
the adult education from the pulpit, which was such a feature 
of these and subsequent times, is nowadays sadly lacking, 
My own father was a Methodist parson, a preacher of great 
ability, and I have vivid recollections in my boyhood of what 
we used to call “‘ three-decker ”’ sermons, theological exposi- 
tions, far beyond the capacity of a child’s intelligence but 
eagerly understood and digested by a large congregation, 
which consisted in the main of cotton operatives in a Lanca- 
shire town. Perhaps such sermons became stereotyped and 
for that reason went out of fashion. He at any rate in his 
later years obtruded them less frequently, but it is no credit 
to the modern age that they cannot be understood. 

But let us listen to M. Mazet. He would be preaching 
within earshot of the cathedral and the monastery. The high 
altar was close at hand, well known to the congregation, and 
however degenerate the old religion may have become, it was 
deeply rooted in the lives of the people. Let us suppose that 
he was preaching on the Atonement, Romans iii. 23-25. He 
would have heard the great Calvin lecture on it at the school 
at Geneva. Calvin’s commentary would be in his pocket. 
Justification by faith would be his theme. This was Luther’s 
message. This was the cry of the Reformed Church. This 
was the chief thing which the Reformers had to say to the 
Pope. The great doctrines of penance and confession had 
become sadly perverted. Sins were classified into venial and 
mortal, and these were in turn reclassified and the precise 
degree of penance required for absolution was measured out. 
In Germany, for example, adultery cost six ducats. A fine 
could procure forgiveness, and the Church had at once a 
rich source of income. The noble ideas which lay behind 
these theories, the scholarly interpretations given to them by 
men of great intellect, such as St Thomas Aquinas, these were 
all dry bones, and there was a hideous divorce between 
religion and morality, a divorce which extended to priests 
and Popes. Away with these notions, said Luther and 
Calvin. Pardon comes through faith and not through works. 
It comes not through Popes and priests and magic, but 
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straight from God Himself to each individual, who is himself 
alone responsible direct to his Maker and cannot shelter 
behind mystic powers of priests. This would be the burden 
of M. Mazet’s oration. There it is, in the Holy Writ. That 
is the inspired Word of God. Nothing that is not in the 
Scriptures is valid. Everything that they contain is written 
for our learning. And here is the great Apostle St Paul, in 
the noblest work in literature, expounding this doctrine. All 
have sinned with Adam, and there is no pardon in “ the law.”’ 
“ We have all come short of the glory of God. But we are 
justified freely by God’s grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins.” Nothing that we ourselves 
can do can earn forgiveness. That is freely given by God 
who suffered His Son, Jesus Christ, to be crucified for us, a 
punishment by which He atoned for the sins of the world, a 
propitiation. Not by our merit but by God’s grace comes the 
pardon. And if only there is faith, the works will follow. 

This is familiar enough to us to-day. Moreover, it was 
not a doctrine which was invented by Calvin or Luther. It 
is the burden of the teaching of St Augustine, who in turn 
acquired it from St Paul. But in 1560 in Sarlat it was an 
absolutely novel notion, a gospel, and, what is more, a gospel 
of hope. In those times people took their religion seriously. 
The forgiveness of sin was to them a most important matter, 
as were all the ministrations of the Church. They must have 
seen, on reflection, that the authorised procedure, a con- 
fession and a fine, was hollow, whatever the underlying 
theory. A forgiveness coming by the grace of God through 
the sacrifice of His only Son, requiring only faith on the part 
of the believer, must have appeared to many to be far more 
effective and far more rational. We can easily suppose that 
M. Mazet did full justice to his theme to the acceptance of 
his hearers. The little service would then conclude with the 
singing of a psalm and a benediction, and the congregation 
would separate to its accustomed tasks of farming and 
merchanting. 

It would be a long while in those times before the minister 
was under the necessity of preaching an old sermon. He 
must have had theme upon theme. The errors of the 
papishes would supply material for many asermon. And the 
positive side of Calvin’s doctrine included much more than 
the theory of justification by faith. He was more revolu- 
tionary than Luther, who in general merely denied that part 
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of the teaching of the Church which conflicted with the 
Scriptures. But Calvin, unlike Luther, denied the real 
presence of Christ in the elements of the Eucharist. It was 
he who developed the well-known Protestant doctrine. 
Moreover, he deduced from august principles a series of 
theological propositions, of which the most famous is pre- 
destination. God was all powerful, and it seemed to follow 
that the souls of men were destined either to salvation or to 
damnation from before the beginning of time. The “ elect” 
had an assurance of salvation, but the ‘“ reprobate” was 
irretrievably damned. 

But again avoiding generalities, let us look a little moré 
closely at one of these old Prayer Books, where can be found 
a succinct account of Calvinistic doctrine, just such a Prayer 
Book as M. Mazet would have used. It is described as 
** Calvin’s Common-Prayer Book : or, the Service, Discipline 
and Form of the Common-Prayers, and Administration of the 
Sacraments us’d in the English Church of Geneva. As it was 
approv’d by that most Reverend Divine Mr John Calvin, and 
the Church of Scotland.” 

It begins with a Creed. In the margin is the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the text is an amplification of it. Its first sen- 
tence, corresponding to the first sentence of the Apostles’ 
Creed, is as follows :— 

‘““I believe and confess my Lord God eternal, infinite, 
unmeasurable, incomprehensible and invisible, one in Sub- 
stance and three in Person, Father, Son and Holy Ghost ; 
who by his Almighty Power and Wisdom, hath not only of 
nothing created Heaven, Earth, and all things therein con- 
tained, and Man after his own Image, that he might in him 
be glorify’d ; but also by his fatherly Providence governeth, 
maintaineth and preserveth the same, according to the 
purpose of his Will.” 

It then describes the Atonement, how “through our 
Father Adam’s transgression we were become Children of 
Perdition,” and how Christ “of his free Mercy, without 
Compulsion offered up himself as the only Sacrifice to purge 
the Sins of all the World, so that all other Sacrifices for Sin 
are blasphemous and derogate from the Sufficiency thereof.” 
** The which Death, albeit it did sufficiently reconcile us to 
God, yet the Scriptures commonly attribute our Regeneration 
to his Resurrection. For as by rising again from the Grave 
the third day, he conquered Death, even so the Victory of 
our Faith standeth in his Resurrection; and therefore 
without the one we cannot feel the benefit of the other.” 
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Then comes the Ascension, followed by the Judgement. 
He “* will come in the same visible Form in which he ascended, 
with an unspeakable Majesty, Power, and Company, to 
separate the Lambs from the Goats, the Elect from the 
Reprobate : so that none, whether he be alive then, or dead 
before, shall escape his Judgement.” 

As to the Holy Catholic Church and the Communion of 
Saints :— 

‘T believe therefore and confess one Holy Church, which 
(as Members of Jesus Christ the only Head thereof) consent 
in Faith, Hope and Charity, using the Gifts of God, whether 
they be temporal or spiritual, to the profit and furtherance 
of the same ; which Church is not seen by no man’s eye, but 
only known to God, who of the lost sons of Adam hath 
ordained some as Vessels of Wrath to Damnation, and hath 
chosen others as Vessels of his Mercy to be sav’d.” 

The visible Church is known by three Tokens or Marks. 
The first is the word of God contained in the Old and the New 
Testaments. ‘‘ Without this Word neither Church, Council, 
or Décree, can establish any point touching Salvation.” The 
second is the holy Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘*‘ Whosoever reserveth and worshippeth these 
Sacraments, or contrariwise contemneth them in time and 
place, procureth to himself Damnation.” The third Mark 
“is Ecclesiastical Discipline, which standeth in Admonition 
and Correction of Faults. The final end whereof is Excom- 
munication, by the consent of the Church determin’d, if the 
Offender be obstinate. And beside the Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline, I acknowledge to belong to this Church a political 
Magistrate ...” ‘* The Defence of Christ’s Church apper- 
tains to the Christian Magistrates against all Idolaters and 
Hereticks, as Papists, Anabaptists, with such-like limbs of 
Antichrist, to root out all Doctrines of Devils and Men, as 
the Mass, Purgatory, Limbus Patrum (i.e. the region on the 
border of Hell where dwell the just who died before Christ’s 
coming), Prayers to Saints, and for the Dead, Freewill, 
Distinction of Meats, Apparel and Days, Vows of single Life, 
Presence at Idol Service, Man’s Merits, with such-like ; 
which draw us from the Society of Christ’s Church, wherein 
standeth only Remission of Sins, purchas’d by Christ’s Blood 
to all them that believe . . . ’” “* The punishment whereof, 
altho’ God oftentimes deferreth in this life; yet after the 
general Resurrection ... they shall be damn’d to un- 
quenchable Fire.”’ ‘‘ We’ however shall “‘ remain ever- 
lastingly in glory.” 
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The Book next prescribes the election and duties of 
Ministers, Elders and Deacons. Then follows the Order of 
Service, largely permissive, which has already been described, 
Added to it are various prayers used in the French Church at 
Geneva. There are also prayers ‘“ used in the Church of 
Scotland, in the time of their persecution by the Frenchmen, 
but principally when the Lord’s Table was to be adminis. 
tered.”’ One of these is a fervent appeal for protection, 
“Thy Hand drown’d Pharoh; thy Sword devour’d Amalek; 
thy Power repulsed the Pride of Sennacherib; and thine 
Angel so plagued Herod, that Worms and Lice were the 
Punishers of his Pride. O Lord .. . thou canst not but 
hate Cruelty, Pride, Oppression and Murder, which now the 
men whom we never offended pretend against us: yea 
farther . . . by Tyranny pretend to maintain most abomin- 
able Idolatry, and the Pomp of that Roman Antichrist.” 

But the company of Calvinists in Sarlat would be pre- 
occupied by many things besides the theory of salvation. 
We will not speculate on the engagement of the ministers, the 
organisation of the Church, the election of elders, nor on the 
relations with Geneva which, though they must have been 
fairly intimate, are quite unrecorded. We can pass by the 
baptisms and the funerals. The orders of service for these 
appear in this Prayer Book. Many pages are devoted to the 
baptism, and if the whole service were really read on the 
occasion, one can only hope that the baby was sound asleep, 
since the parents had to listen to a tremendous theological 
statement. The funeral, on the other hand, has but five lines. 
The interment is to take place without any ceremony, but if 
the church is near, the minister may take the mourners to it 
and address to them some comforting remarks. The marriage 
service is distinctly Pauline. 

The thing which would engross the full attention of the 
young Church would be its relation to the old religion. We 
can easily see, from the records which have been quoted, 
what must have happened. In Bergerac the Calvinists 
governed the town more or less on the model of Geneva. 
There and in many of the surrounding places the typical 
Catholic emblems were uprooted. The relation between the 
two faiths was by no means academic. Each regarded the 
other as heretical and sinful. There were no half-measures. 
Toleration was unknown and unthinkable. In each locality 
the two sides must have been measuring their strength, and 
they would have as allies the feudal lords, ever ready for a 
fight and glad of a chance of pursuing private animosities. 
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In Sarlat violence must have been contemplated on both 
sides, and when the Calvinists felt themselves strong enough, 
they captured the parish church and put an armed guard on 
it. The cathedral remained with the Catholics, but the 
Calvinists had now acquired a useful and indeed very 
beautiful building. This they occupied with fervour, no 
doubt, until a feudal lord, a stout Catholic champion, brought 
his troop of retainers and expelled them. Clearly they had 
underestimated the opposition, and they had another blow 
soon afterwards, when M. Mazet was arrested. But the 
Catholics themselves were none too sure of their strength, 
and instead of putting the parson in gaol they gave him, as 
has been stated, into the custody of two unnamed citizens 
who let him get away. Nevertheless, the Calvinists in Sarlat 
were by no means in a majority, and they had to revert to 
meetings in the houses, and possess their souls in patience. 

Some miles away, however, at Lalinde, a Calvinistic army 
captured the town with much violence and bloodshed, and 
then turned its attention to Sarlat. This was an army taking 
a part in the major warfare, and on its approach the Sarladais 
put the town in a state of defence. On October 4, 1562, the 
Calvinistic batteries opened fire with a big gun, aptly 
christened ‘‘ Chasse-messe,”’ and two small culverins. But 
they met with such a stout resistance that after three days 
they disappeared. They were followed by the Sarladais and 
caught and severely handled, but their leader and some of 
his men escaped to join the Prince de Condé, then the 
Protestant leader, at Orleans. 

Next year there was a plague at Sarlat, and for a time 
Calvinism in the town came to an end. It never again took 
root there, although a Protestant brigand named de Vivans, 
with the connivance of local Calvinists, did capture the place 
in 1574. But he behaved with such brutality that even his 
supporters would not readmit him on his return from a brief 
journey. Among other things he destroyed all the old 
records of the town, an act which gave the Canon Tarde a 
deal of trouble when he came to write the Chroniques, and he 
scattered to the winds the bones of the patron saint, then a 
thousand years old. 

J. A. DALE. 


Lonpon. 
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SAUL AND SAMUEL. 
C. J. CADOUX, D.D. 


READERS of Mark Rutherford’s novel, Miriam’s Schooling, 
may remember that there are printed in the same volume with 
it three Biblical monologues, put respectively into the 
mouths of Jotham, Samuel, and Rizpah (King Saul’s con- 
cubine). The perusal of the two latter reminded me vividly 
of the days long ago, when—as a young Sunday-School 
teacher—I used to sit and squirm while our beloved Super- 
intendent explained to the children how God rejected Saul 
because Saul wanted to deal with the Amalekites “ in his 
own way, instead of in God’s way.’ I imagine that teachers 
and preachers have long since abandoned that simple 
acceptance of the verdict of the Biblical narrative as it 
stands: but one wonders whether any more satisfactory 
verdict can be put in its place. 

It is fairly well known that we have in 1 Sam. two 
distinct narratives of the establishment of the Hebrew 
monarchy. According to the older and historically more 
reliable of the two (ix.—x. 16), Samuel is a “‘ man of God ” or 
** Seer,” living in the land of Zuph and enjoying apparently 
a purely local reputation (cf. ix. 6); under divine guidance 
he anoints Saul privately as King of Israel, and encourages 
him to go ahead. In the later and less reliable account 
(vii.—vili.), Samuel is represented as a ruler or judge of the 
nation at large, and as resenting the people’s request for a 
king on the ground that it amounts to a rejection of their 
Divine sovereign, Yahweh. 

While, however, there can be no question as to the relative 
inferiority of the later narrative, it is doubtful whether the 
suggestion of the earlier, that Samuel was unknown beyond 
the immediate vicinity of his home ought to be pressed. For 
the same old narrative represents him as important enough 
to be charged with the duty of anointing Israel’s King ; and 
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if it were the case that he had never discharged more than a 
purely local function, it is hard to understand how the 
important position he is usually thought to have held 
(cf. Jerem. xv. 1) ever came to be ascribed to him. 

Now if Samuel had, prior to Saul’s appointment, exercised 
to any considerable extent the functions of government, it 
would be only natural—and not inconsistent with a genuine 
willingness to appoint him—that he should come in time to 
feel somewhat eclipsed in importance by the new ruler, and 
consequently somewhat jealous towards him. The statement 
that he regarded the very request for a king as rebellious 
disloyalty to Yahweh cannot indeed be accepted, for it rests 
on the authority of a relatively inferior narrative, and is, as 
it stands, incompatible with the older and better story in 
ch. ix. It has, moreover, inherent difficulties of its own: for 
if the judgeship of Samuel the Ephraimite priest did not 
constitute disloyalty to Yahweh, why should the royalty of 
Saul the Benjaminite king have done so? Yet the story 
may have a certain indirect historical value in showing how 
extravagant in later times hierarchical claims could be, and 
as indicating therefore the trend which hierarchical feeling 
may well have tended to take even at this early period. 
Whatever value in this direction the narrative may possess 
tells in favour of the conjecture that Samuel came to regard 
the new king with jealousy. 

Further confirmation of this suggestion is supplied by the 
ensuing narrative. We are told in xiii. 7-15 that, at a time 
when it was urgently necessary to begin the fight with the 
Philistines and when Samuel did not appear on the day he 
had promised, Saul offered the netessary sacrifice without 
waiting for him, and that Samuel treated his action as 
foolish disobedience to a Divine injunction, which would be 
punished by the discontinuance of his rule. It is true that 
there are grave doubts about the historical accuracy of this 
story also: its documentary origin is uncertain; it pre- 
supposes on Samuel’s part a monopoly of the right to sacrifice, 
which is hard to harmonize with the fact that, though a 
priest, he was not a Levite (i. 1), and that in any case non- 
Levites and non-priests frequently offered sacrifices during 
this period (Judges vi. 19-21, xi. 30f, xiii. 19-23; 1 Sam. 
vi. 15b; 2 Sam. vi. 18, 18, viii. 18b). Hence many 
scholars regard the story as an unhistorical anticipation of 
that told in ch. xv. The idea is that it arose from the 
necessity of ascribing some grave concrete transgression to 
Saul, in order to account adequately for his tragic downfall. 
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But we must not too readily dismiss the story. The docu- 
ment recording it may quite well be ancient. If a concrete 
transgression was wanted, why would not the disobedience 
described in ch. xv. serve the purpose ? And it is perfectly 
conceivable that Samuel, although no Levite, regarded 
himself—on the grounds of his long tenure of the office of 
priest—as possessing an exclusive right to at least this 
function of Israel’s government. Such a view is quite 
possibly correct : yet what would it involve, if accepted ? 
It would not only strongly confirm the conjecture that Samuel 
was somewhat jealous of the man he himself had called to be 
king, but it would display him as indulging that jealousy in a 
wholly unjustifiable manner. What else could the bewildered 
king—with his army crumbling and the priest tarrying—do, 
except offer the sacrifice himself? By what law of justice 
could such an irregularity (if that is what it was) in such a 
crisis be condemned ? Yet Samuel condemned it, and that 
solemnly and severely, and instead of administering comfort 
and encouragement to the hard-pressed king at a time when 
he most urgently needed it, did his best to take the heart out 
of him. 

So far we have been operating with mere suspicions, con- 
jectures, possibilities, and legendary or dubious narratives, 
yet it is significant that each slender thread of argument 
seems to direct us towards the same conclusion. We can 
now add to them the negative plea that, after the opening 
scenes associated with the anointing of the king (x.) and the 
early episodes dealt with in the late passages xi. 12-14 and 
xii. (see vv. 14, 28-25), Samuel is not represented as moving 
a finger to help or support Saul in any way in his difficult 
task. 

It is in the light of the provisional conclusion thus 
buttressed that we may now view the historically unques- 
tioned narrative of ch. xv.—Saul’s incomplete extermination 
of Amalek. We must, of course, beware of transferring our 
own modern humanitarian standards to the doings of that 
barbarous age. Doubtless Saul may have had other motives 
in sparing Agag and the cattle than a reluctance to destroy 
human and animal life. Doubtless the quasi-religious ‘** ban ” 
uttered against Amalek was supposed to involve the total 
destruction of the enemy as the price of Yahweh’s help in the 
conflict. Doubtless Samuel really imagined he was per- 
forming an act well-pleasing to Yahweh when he hewed 
Agag in pieces. Yet what authority had this imagination of 
Samuel’s and his original bloody injunction, other than 
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primitive savage superstition and tribal animosity? If such 
superstition and animosity have any right in such a setting 
to be regarded as Divine commandments, has not Saul’s wish 
to spare Agag’s life (whether its motive was pure generosity 
and humanity or not) at least an equal right to be so 
regarded ? We are thus brought again to a straight fight 
between the practical instincts of the king and the ea- 
cathedra declarations of the Seer-priest. These latter could 
claim the sanction of ancient usage ; but the sanction on this 
occasion owed much of its power to bitter national hatred 
and—to Samuel’s personal displeasure at not having been 
obeyed with literal precision and completeness. Notwith- 
. standing the superstitions associated with the ban, a way-out 
could almost certainly have been readily found if Samuel 
had had any inclination to find one. 

It is, of course, true that Saul’s actions during the latter 
part of his reign were evil. His degeneration is accounted 
for by many as due to an inherent taint of madness, un- 
detected at first, but quickened into strength by his jealousy 
of David and the ensuing troubles. There certainly seems 
reason to believe that he was what we should call a “‘ psychic 
subject.” His prophesyings (x. 6, 9-13, xviii. 10, xix. 
23, 24) and his berserk fury when he heard of the danger of 
Jabesh-Gilead (xi. 6f.) mark hifm out as a sort of ‘‘ dervish ” ; 
and this characteristic helps, of course, to explain the later 
melancholy and javelin-throwing. It is not impossible that 
his ‘* prophetic ”’ capacity had something to do with Samuel’s 
initial choice of him. But in any case, was he not necessarily 
dependent for success on the sympathy and support of the 
“man of God” who had called him in Yahweh’s name to 
accept the royal office ? When that man, after the first days 
of the new reign, refrained from all hearty co-operation, and, 
for what were at the worst a couple of trifling irregularities, 
accused him passionately of disobedience and solemnly 
assured him of Yahweh’s anger and intention to dethrone 
him, what other effect could that have had on Saul than to 
fill him with grave depression, and immensely to accentuate 
his constitutional instability of temper? In his earlier days 
he is represented as not only brave and energetic, but sur- 
prisingly generous (1 Sam. xi. 12-13; ef. 2 Sam. i. 22-25). 
There is no evidence that he was ever a wilful rebel against 
Yahweh ; his record points on the contrary to especial zeal 
in serving Him (see e.g. 1 Sam. xxviii. 9). But his morale 
was broken by the violent denunciations and gloomy pre- 
dictions of the senior whom he had formerly trusted as the 
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mouthpiece of Yahweh; and when once he had really lost 
his grip, naturally his ethics went to pieces. But when we 
examine, so far as the records allow, the circumstances under 
which Samuel’s denunciations and predictions were uttered, 
it is hard to find any other ground for them than Samuel’s 
wounded amour-propre. Certainly the character of Saul’s 
recorded misdeeds is far less grave than that of David’s; 
yet whereas David finds forgiveness, Saul finds none, despite 
his repentance (xv. 24-26, 30-31). How is that to be 
accounted for, save by the supposition that Samuel was 
embittered against him ? 

Doubtless we ought to refrain from registering adverse 
judgements against the deeds of historical characters unless 
the evidence compels us to do so; and our conclusion there- 
fore must remain a tentative one. But the cumulative weight 
of the various arguments here involved (even though they 
are, taken singly, somewhat precarious), and the total absence 
of all evidence to the contrary, surely justifies at least a 
provisional conclusion. When finally we recall that the 
whole story is enshrined in literature preserved, edited, and 
in part composed in the reign or during the dynasty of 
Samuel’s favourite and Saul’s rival, David, it is hard to 
resist the suggestion that Saul’s downfall was mainly due, 
not to his personal depravity, but primarily to the treatment 
he had received from Samuel. His trusted mentor, on whose 
sympathy and encouragement he naturally depended, com- 
pletely failed him—and failed him for unworthy reasons of 
personal pride and jealousy. Samuel in fact is the Old 
Testament antithesis of the New Testament Barnabas, who 
owed his name to the noble habit of always believing the best 
about those around him. 

C. J. CADOUX. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxForD. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 
REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrr. 


DurinG 1938 three aged scholars have died, whose removal means 
much to biblical and theological learning.—Father Lagrange was 
eighty-three years old when he died rather suddenly on March 10 in 
France; under medical advice he had reluctantly retired from 
Jerusalem, where, as early as 1890, he had begun work in the 
Dominican settlement, with which, as well as with its famous journal, 
the Revue Biblique, his name is associated. In applying the historical 
method to biblical research, he encountered suspicion and opposition 
for a time in his own communion, during the Loisy controversy, 
much to his distress ; eventually he was allowed to’proceed with his 
studies, under certain conditions, and the result was a steady literary 
output, including a remarkable series of monographs not only on 
messianism and Old Testament criticism, but on the New Testament. 
Besides commentaries upon all four gospels (that on Mark being the 
most notable) and on the epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans, 
he prepared and almost completed a large Introduction a l’ Etude du 
Nouveau Testament, including the canon and the text. In the Revue 
Biblique for July (pp. 321-354), his distinguished colleague, R. P. L. H. 
Vincent, gives a sympathetic account of Lagrange’s personality, his 
wide interests, and his difficulties in gaining official toleration. Far 
beyond his own communion he was held in honour for a rare com- 
bination of religious perception and critical acumen.—Professor 
A. R. S. Kennedy, who died in Edinburgh on October 25 at the age 
of seventy-eight, had the distinction of serving as a professor of 
Semitic languages for no fewer than fifty years, the last forty-two 
being in Edinburgh University. His interest, so far as his scanty 
published work is concerned, lay chiefly in language, antiquities and 
archeology ; one or two small popular commentaries and an edition 
of Ruth in Hebrew, with a few dictionary articles, were his main 
contributions to Old Testament science ; he was a teacher first and 
foremost, who unlike Lagrange escaped and eschewed participation in 
the controversies of his period.—Mr Claude G. Montefiore, the most 
distinguished representative of liberal Judaism in England, was 
eighty years old when he died on July 9. His first book was on The 
827 
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Origin and Development of the Religion of the Old Testament, the 
contents of which were the Hibbert Lectures for 1892. His interest 
in the Old Testament continued, as may be seen in The Bible for 
Home Reading and in The Old Testament and After (1923), but even 
there the avowed purpose was the re-interpretation of liberal Judaism, 
particularly for his fellow religionists. This involved a study of the 
New Testament, which bore ripe fruit in his Synoptic Gospels (second 
edition, 1927), where he made a distinct contribution to the subject, 
not on textual but on exegetical lines; though he was never in any 
academic position and never claimed to be a rabbinical expert, he 
was able to bring forward considerations from the side of Jewish 
learning which, in his judgement, had not been sufficiently weighed 
by Christian interpreters of Jesus and the apostles. His generous, 
versatile nature found outlets far beyond theology, but he will always 
be remembered gratefully by scholars for a combination of keen 
criticism and generous appreciation which made his writing on most 
of the Christian documents singularly attractive. 

In his introduction to A Rabbinic Anthology (Macmillan & Co., 
18s.), which he and Mr H. Loewe have just published—it was passing 
through the press when he died—he observes that by their doctrine 
of the Shechinah the rabbis made “‘.a genuine attempt to teach the 
divine immanence, to realise God as ‘ here’ as well as ‘ there,’ to 
make the supreme mystery of the divine ubiquity intelligible without 
interfering with, or trespassing upon, the divine transcendence or 
* personality ’.”” What is otherwise termed “ immanence”’ enters 
into the idea of God more or less vitally, in all religions and theologies. 
** God is seen God,” as Browning once wrote, ‘‘ in the star, in the 
stone, in the flesh, in the soul, in the clod”’; yet, if a poetic rhapsody 
is to be tested by the prose of fact, this involves a difference which 
makes all the difference, and some of the extremer forms of the 
immanence-idea lie open to the charge that in mysticism and else- 
where they tend to evaporate moral distinctions and weaken the idea 
of personality. Indeed there has been a definite reaction, within 
Western theology, against immanence, since Dr Illingworth wrote 
his careful book on The Divine Immanence in 1898. Nothing has so 
powerfully contributed to this disparagement of the conception as 
the dialectic of early Barthianism, and it is therefore timely to have 
Dr E. C. Dewick’s alert and acute re-statement in The Indwelling God 
(Milford, 10s. 6d.), the sub-title of which is “‘ a historical study of the 
Christian conception of divine immanence and incarnation, with 
special reference to Indian thought.” As Principal of an Anglican 
college in India, the author has been rightly impressed by the vogue 
of the idea not only in Buddhism, Jainism, and Zoroastrianism but 
in Hinduism. Yet he is also alive to the imperfect sympathy with 
the conception in certain circles of recent Christian thinking, and 
gives an impressive study of the reasons for this, pleading seriously 
for the need of retaining the belief in order to prevent a one-sided 
theology of transcendence. As he contends, faith in a divine in- 
dwelling “ is in some form a necessity for religion,’ which ‘‘ not only 
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may but should hold an important place in the Christian view of 
life,” especially when that theology is confronted with a monism 
which exaggerates it at the expense of transcendence. The argument 
is buttressed by a historical survey of the problem, but its thesis rests 
on an analysis of historical Christianity which is alive to the need of 
conserving all that is vital and implicit in the faith of the Incarnation. 
The truth of the indwelling Spirit meets the case, to some extent, but 
this requires to be more stressed than at present. 

A similar recall is voiced in several books upon the Person of Jesus 
Christ, which meet what the writers consider to be inadequate 
ideologies of current thinking.—Professor J. M. Creed’s Hulsean 
lectures on The Divinity of Jesus Christ (Cambridge University Press, 
6s.), ‘‘a study in the history of Christian Doctrine since Kant,” 
furnish not only a wise review of recent speculation but suggestions, 
in the last two chapters, for a positive reconstruction, specially 
directed against extremist tendencies of liberal theology and of 
Barthianism, the latter involving, he contends, a “ tendency to 
depreciate the mere personality of Jesus as the ‘ incognito of his 
Divinity ’,” which amounts to a depreciation of history as essential 
to revelation. It is held that ‘“‘ Revelation is not so much Revelation 
of a supernatural otherwise wholly unknown but rather a way which 
enables man to relate himself aright to the whole universe with which 
he is in contact—physical, moral and religious, in the light of a Person 
accepted by faith as ultimate and supreme.”’ While recognising the 
services rendered by a scholar like Brunner, Professor Creed depre- 
cates any indifference to the divine disclosure in the historical Jesus, 
and at the same time argues that the idea or, as he prefers to put it, 
the ‘* stupendous affirmation,” of a cosmic Christ, the agent of God 
in the creation of the world, proceeded from an inner logic of the 
Christian apostolic faith, based on a relationship to Christ which 
started with the primitive surrender to His claims.—Dr H. G. Wood’s 
book, Did Christ Really Live ? (Student Christian Movement, 5s.) is 
more than a refutation of the belated notion that Jesus never existed, 
even in its Marxian form ; it is a re-affirmation of the need for prizing 
the historical Jesus in Christianity, instead of treating the traditions 
about him as ideological or symbolic tales. The argument is by no 
means out-of-date, and its accurate presentment is of rich service, 
corroborating in detail what Professor Creed brings forward in his 
criticisms of ideologies. Professor Flew goes still further in Jesus 
and His Church (Epworth Press, 6s.). If Professor Creed carries on 
the ideas of Dr Hort in The Way, the Truth, and the Life, Dr Flew 
may be said to reiterate afresh what the great Cambridge scholar 
taught in his Christian Ecclesia. It is a reasoned statement of the 
case for a vital union between Jesus Christ and what came to be 
called “the Church” or new society of the redeemed. The con- 
nection of the messianic idea with that of a community, the impossi- 
bility of conceiving a divine Shepherd apart from his human sheep, 
and the implication of a new fellowship in the mission of faith—these 
truths are set forth critically and cogently, with their consequences 
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as well as their historical background. The corporate element in the 
person of Jesus is stressed, from a slightly different standpoint, by 
Dr J. A. Findlay in a no less striking volume, Jesus Human and 
Divine (Epworth Press, 5s.). He studies the gospels to show that 
Jesus was no casual preacher of religion, much less a saintly rabbi or 
even a passing expression of the Divine challenge to sinful men, but 
the Son of God, with a definite character of his own, which cannot be 
expressed simply by a crucifix or by a symbolic phrase. The sketch 
is a keen corrective to some unguarded statements of Brunner about 
the “*‘ God-man,” but it is much more than this ; it reflects the newer 
realisation of a coherence in the various New Testament views of 
revelation. Finally, on similar lines, the first volume of The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ (Burns Oates, 10s. 6d.) has been published. This is to 
be the first volume of a translation of Father Lagrange’s L’ Evangile 
de Jesus-Christ (1928), an interpretation of his gospel synopsis. It 
is not Lagrange at the full stretch of his critical powers, but it was the 
nearest equivalent which he found it possible to offer by way of a 
biography of Jesus, and if English readers are not to have his com- 
mentary on Mark, this may serve as a partial taste of his quality. 
The distinctive feature of Dr C. A. Alington’s popular (in the 
best sense of the term) book on A New Approach to the Old Testament 
(G. Bell, 3s. 6d.) is the emphasis upon the prophets of Israel. Twwo- 
thirds of the book are devoted to their personalities and messages. 
In a Foreword the Archbishop of York agrees with this judgement. 
‘* We should always read the Old Testament through the eyes of the 
Prophets,” even though revelation consists essentially in the redeem- 
ing facts, as “‘ apprehended by minds divinely illuminated to under- 
stand these as acts of God wherein His purpose and His character are 
made known. So we are led up to the supreme divine act,” namely, 
the mission of Jesus Christ. The Dean himself argues that the 
fulfilment of prophecy “‘ came rather in that supreme demonstration 
of God’s character which they had been leading their hearers to 
understand than in the correspondence of particular words and 
phrases.” There has been some attention paid of late to the prophets 
in this connection and in other aspects. Thus, to begin with, Pro- 
fessor Hempel’s essay on “‘ the synoptic Jesus and the Old Testament ” 
in the Zeitschrift fiir die altestamentliche Wissenschaft (1938, pp. 1-83), 
concludes by admitting that ‘‘ paradoxical as it may sound, Jesus 
stood nearer to Pharisaism which (in contrast to a Sadduceanism 
which was exclusively tied to Scripture) had opened the door to 
certain foreign (Persian) ideas,” than he did to the Old Testament 
itself. Yet, while allowing the possibility of Jesus having met foreign 
religious beliefs in Galilee, he recognises that the faith of Jesus was 
directly in line with the realistic monotheism, the prophetic preaching 
of salvation, and the concentration of hope in God, which distinguish 
the Old Testament revelation. There is no antithesis in his preaching 
between the Law and the Prophets, but his spirit is closer to that of 
the prophets than of the Law, even as he preaches a non-political 
purpose of God. Dr Jacob Hoschander’s posthumous work on The 
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Priests and Prophets (Jewish Theological Seminary, New York) does 
not really come further down than ‘the prophet Isaiah, though he 
even assigns Zechariah ix.—xiv. to a contemporary of Isaiah (viii. 2). 
and though his survey does at first include Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The thesis of the book is that “* the prophets were idealists and the 
priests realists,” and Dr Hoschander is of opinion that the latter 
have suffered unjustly. ‘‘ The prophets did not appreciate the labours 
of the priests and treated them with contempt as hypocrites and 
time-servers in all their activities, both in the sanctuary and among 
the people. This unfavourable verdict of the prophets went down 
in history and is generally accepted.” The author is not afraid to 
offer opinions which would be generally regarded as conventional or 
conservative.—Dr A. Guillaume’s Bampton lecture on Prophecy and 
Divination (Hodder and Stoughton, 20s.) could only be treated 
adequately in a special review; its wealth of insight and range of 
Oriental learning mark it as a penetrating study of personal religion 
and revelation among the Semitic tribes, and in particular among 
the adherents of Hebrew religion. He has no difficulty in recognising 
the order of the prophets, culminating in Jeremiah, as the out- 
standing feature of ancient Jewish faith, but he brings this out by 
setting them in their Semitic environment. It is to the prophets that 
we must go for the fullest account of how the Hebrew genius for 
religion reached to a conception of ‘‘ man’s intercourse with the 
unseen world ” out of the welter of divination and soothsaying, and 
the prophetic contribution, which had its day and ceased to be within 
Judaism, was taken up in the Christian revelation. This weighty and 
most illuminating volume goes to the root of prophecy, as a historical 
phenomenon in the evolution of divine revelation. The critical 
edition of the minor prophets in the admirable Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament is now completed by Friedrich Horst’s commentary on 
Nahum, Habbakuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 
(Die Zwolf kleinen Propheten, J. C. B. Mohr, M. 4°80), the earlier 
prophets having been edited by Professor T. H. Robinson. Dr Horst 
does not believe that Zech. ix.—xiv. is a unity, and relegates the 
fragments to a late period, although he allows that in ix. 1, xi. 8 
there are some traces of a pre-exilic messianism, which might reflect 
the situation about 740-730. Dr G. R. Driver’s linguistic and textual 
notes, in the Journal of Theological Studies (July, pp. 260-273) are 
on Hosea, Nahum, Amos and Micah; Professor A. Jepsen’s in the 
Zeitschrift fiir altestamentliche Wissenschaft (pp. 85-100) are on Joel 
and Micah. The latter, among other suggestions, asks whether 
Micah vii. 7-20 may not have belonged originally to Joel. Dr Driver 
holds that ‘ they ripped up pregnant women ” (in Amos i. 18) is a 
mistranslation, and that the text should read “‘ they broke into the 
plateau ” (or district). Mr Frank Zimmermann, in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature (pp. 255-272) provides material for a theory that, 
except for ix. 4-19, the whole of Daniel viii.—xii. was written originally 
in Aramaic, while Dr C. G. Torrey, in the Harvard Theological Review 
(July, pp. 287-248), argues that Armageddon has nothing to do with 
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Megiddo but means “‘ mount of assembly,” an enigmatic phrase for 
the hills round Jerusalem, “‘ the battle-ground on which the hosts of 
heaven were destined to overthrow the heathen armies at the end of 
the present age.” 

Three volumes on the Psalter have appeared.—Dr Moses Butten- 
wieser’s The Psalms (Cambridge University Press, 22s. 6d.) has not 
only a new version but a critical introduction and notes of high 
quality and solid learning. He assigns a number of psalms to the 
pre-exilic period, is sceptical about Maccabean situations for any, 
ventures to arrange the majority of the psalms in a chronological 
order (assigning no fewer than fifteen to the year 344, for example), 
and is convinced that the text has often to be emended. His edition 
is one of the most challenging and thorough contributions that have 
been made of late to the subject. It is alive with interest, and far 
from insensible to the faith and literary charm of the poems, instead 
of being obsessed by recent strophical theories, to which indeed he 
is serenely indifferent. The author has his own point of view, and he 
has succeeded in producing a provocative, even fascinating study.— 
Dr S. B. Freehof’s The Book of Psalms (Cincinnati) is a popular 
exposition of the book, in what is to be ‘“*‘ A Jewish Commentary for 
Bible Readers,” based on the orthodox Jewish version of the English 
Bible, and in touch with rabbinic traditions. On the 109th Psalm, 
the author agrees with his basic text that verses 6-19 must be taken 
as a curse of the ungodly upon the just, instead of the reverse, despite 
the awkwardness of assuming that a wicked man would charge the 
just with persecuting the poor (verse 16). The book is handsomely 
printed, and the notes meet the general purpose of edification for 
which the commentary is intended. Now and then critical difficulties 
are mentioned, but for the most part they are ignored.—Dr Rollin H. 
Walker’s Modern Message of the Psalms (Abingdon Press, $1.50) 
explains a selection of psalms with learning and vigour, as when, 
for example, he calls the 46th Pslam specially suitable ‘‘ for the 
modern age, which is facing an economic earthquake and a volcano 
of revolution whose lava and ashes threaten to submerge us all.” 
It is not intended for scholars, but it brings out for the intelligent 
reader the Christian significance of these Hebrew hymns with 
remarkable skill. 

In an ingenious paper contributed to the Revue d’Histoire et de 
Philosophie religieuses (pp. 242-254), M. Ludin-Jansen asks if there 
is not evidence in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus to prove that during 
the Hellenistic period there were itinerant preachers, even street 
preachers, of the Jewish faith (so-called ‘‘ wise men”). When 
Greek strolling preachers of moral philosophy, or Persian sages, were 
abroad, Jewish missioners also began to cry aloud their religious 
wares in the street, teaching people the errors of syncretism as well 
us of immorality, in the name of the Lord whose ‘‘ wisdom” or 
revelation was held to be the one eternal truth for life. A number of 
documents reflecting this movement belong to the so-called apocrypha 
(which, by the way, are included by Dr Alington in his survey), an 
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Dr E. J. Goodspeed has now translated this section of the Old Testa- 
ment canon into modern English. The Apocrypha; an American 
Translation (University of Chicago, $3) is tastefully illustrated with 
some medieval pictures. Brief notes introduce the various books, 
and everything is done to make the reader sensible of what this 
strange, heterogeneous collection meant. The difficulties of the 
text, as in Ecclesiasticus, have been overcome, the version reads 
smoothly, and the book ought to be most helpful to those who know 
this literature only at second-hand, if at all. In the Zeitschrift fir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (pp. 118-131), Professor Johannes 
Fichtner prints an erudite article on one of these books, the Wisdom 
of Solomon. He concludes that it is a Greek composition and a 
unity (differing from Dr Goodspeed, who needs two authors) ; it is 
indeed a sort of apocalyptic wisdom-book, proclaiming, though 
without any programme of the future, that the divine Wisdom is 
the one means of salvation at the End. The writer is held to have 
been acquainted with some ideas of Greek philosophy, probably those 
promulgated by Posidonius, and to have written against an irreligious 
group, who were neither Sadduccees nor Epicureans, nor sympathisers 
with the tone of Ecclesiastes, but renegade Jews. Such “ ungodly ” 
persons, Dr Fichtner suggests, were unfaithful to the religion of their 
fathers by paying homage to pagan rulers like the Greek authorities 
in Egypt. The article sums up the writer’s conclusions in his edition 
of the book in the Handbuch (Tiibingen, Mohr; M. 2.90), which has 
recently appeared. There is an outline of contemporary Judaism in 
the eighth chapter of Professor H. W. Robinson’s History of Israel 
(Duckworth, 5s.), which in about 250 pages provides an excellent 
outline of the whole subject, closing with an estimate of the contri- 
buton made by Israel to the philosophy of history in upholding the 
moral significance of historical events in revelation, the unity of 
history as a disclosure of the divine purpose, and above all a rise of 
the idea of God above the primitive anthropomorphism. The text- 
book has to leave out the religion of Israel. But the author knows 
that without the religion the history is unintelligible. His closing 
words are significant : ‘“‘ The history of Israel is itself so great a fact, 
and the appearance of a control over the working of its human agents 
is so impressive a factor, that we can hardly escape the challenge— 
is not the greatest and most comprehensive fact of that history that 
it reveals God, and is not He not Himself the ultimate and supreme 
factor, hidden within the religious experience which created the 
history and issued in the Christ ? ” 

One or two special contributions have been made to the study of 
writings which lie, as it were, upon the fringe of early Christianity. 
The Didaché is indeed considered by most scholars to be of primary 
importance in itself and for the development of church orders, but 
some have always preferred to regard it, with its strangely Jewish 
colour and predilection for the Christian prophets, as a more or less 
eccentric phenomenon, and even to bracket it with some phase of 
Montanism. Canon Streeter could hardly bring himself to treat the 
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latter theory seriously, but it has been revived and re-stated at length 
by Dr F. E. Vokes in The Riddle of the Didaché (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.), 
He considers the document to have been written about the end of 
the second century, as “ an artificial literary composition composed 
of apostolic material in apostolic language to teach men what the 
Montanist Church thought and how it conducted itself, to show how 
‘apostolic’ it could be, though the Catholic Church, with all its 
claims to an apostolic creed and ministry and scriptures and sacra- 
ments attacked Montanism.”” The monograph is admirably arranged, 
cleverly argued, and will certainly provoke criticism, since the Didaché 
numbers almost as many theories of its origin as editors of its text. 
Whether or not the Didaché is a piece of fiction, the correspondence 
of Seneca and St Paul certainly is. Dr Alfons Kurfess is the latest 
scholar to discuss them, in the Romische Theologische Quartalschrift 
(pp. 318-331). The majority of the letters are dated about the 
beginning of the third century, but the twelfth may be earlier, as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth are later, indeed as late as the fourth 
century. Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian Goddess may not be by 
Lucian, and certainly it is not a Christian document, but it is impor- 
tant for the light which it throws upon one phase of contemporary 
religion in the latter half of the second century, and Dr Clemen’s 
monograph, Lukians Schrift weber die Syrische Goettin (Hinrich’s 
Verlag, Berlin, M. 2), with a translation and notes, is most welcome ; 
the notes particularly are crammed with material for the student of 
comparative religion, besides illustrating popular paganism at the 
very moment when the Church was struggling for existence.—The 
second volume of the English translation of Professor Lietzmann’s 
Church history has now appeared, The Founding of the Church 
Universal (London, Nicholson and Watson, 10s. 6d.). It comes down 
to the middle of the third century. As most readers know, it is not 
so much a narrative as a series of masterly, stimulating sketches of 
men and movements, among the latter Montanism and among the 
former Callistus. The complicated and most important period under 
survey becomes intensely interesting in Dr Lietzmann’s hands, pro- 
vided that the reader already knows something about the course of 
events. Such knowledge is provided, for those who know German, 
by the third edition of Karl Mueller’s Kirchengeschichte, the first 
half-volume of which now appears (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, M. 8). 
The veteran scholar has had the assistance of Dr Hans von Camp- 
hausen. In this single volume almost all the ground is covered which 
Lietzmann has taken two volumes to describe, and the narrative is 
given with some detail. We have no up-to-date book in English 
which quite meets the student’s need in the same careful fashion, 
with the shining exception of Dr B. J. Kidd’s History of the Church 
in three volumes, and that, reaching to A.D. 461, has the advantage 
of rich footnotes. 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw York. 
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REVIEWS. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By Archibald Allan Bowman, 
sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow ; edited with a Memorial Introduction by Norman 
Kemp Smith.—Two Vols.—Pp. xlviii, 423, 438.—Macmillan 
& Co., 1938.—30s. 


No one who ever met the late Professor Bowman could fail to be 
impressed by his originality as a thinker, his eloquence and lucidity 
in exposition, the versatility of his interests, his rare intellectual and 
moral integrity, and the modesty and charm of his personality. 
Lavish of his time and energy in all forms of public service, alike in 
war and peace, he remained to the end, as Professor Kemp Smith 
describes him in the graceful and illuminating Memoir prefixed to 
these volumes, “ self-effacing to the point of sainthood.” The ample 
range of his intellectual activity is evidenced by the Bibliography, 
which includes, besides two short books on Christianity, a multitude 
of articles and reviews on philosophy, religion, education, politics, 
art and literature, as well as original verses, some of them written in 
a prison-camp in Germany. Yet the wider public know little of him. 
He published no magnum opus. The readiness to respond to any call 
of duty—* a touch of conscience,” he wrote from the Front in 1915, 
“carries men far,’—which led him to spend himself overmuch, far 
more than his physical strength warranted, in all manner of good 
causes, proved an obstacle to the fulfilment of his speculative 
ambitions. These centred, for the last fifteen years of his life, in the 
Philosophy of Religion. The first draft of the projected work was, 
we are told, completed by 1924; but Bowman, with characteristic 
scrupulosity, subjected it to revision after revision, and it remained 
unfinished when he died in 1935, at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-three. It is now given to the public by his friend, Professor 
Kemp Smith, who, while exercising editorial discretion in the matter 
of sub-titles and division into chapters, has rightly refrained from 
altering the text as Bowman left it. For certain obvious short- 
comings, neither the author nor his editor can be held responsible. 
Had Bowman lived, he would certainly have amplified the important 
argument presented here in brief outline in the closing chapter. He 
would also, no doubt, have corrected the tendency to prolixity and 
885 
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repetition, noticeable especially in the first volume. There are 
passages too where Bowman commits the contrary fault, startling the 
reader by jumping to conclusions for which the preceding discussions 
offer but scant justification. Instances in point are the sudden 
emergence of the highly pregnant suggestion that death, on its inner 
side, as distinguished from the biological phenomenon, may prove to 
be an experience of life (II, 375), and the sudden transition from the 
elaboration of the concept of religion in terms of life to the theistic 
conviction that “‘ the highest expression of the religious consciousness 
is to be found in the complete subjugation of all interests to our 
interest in the living God ” (II, 333). So, too, is it with the statement 
(II, 420), which clearly calls for preparatory reasoning, that “ the 
discoveries of God are His acts of creation.” The preliminary dis- 
cussions are so exhaustive that, when we come at length to the crown 
ofthe edifice, we are somewhat disconcerted by the rapidity of 
Bowman’s stride. The links which were closely present to his own 
mind are often veiled from the mind of the reader. The whole work 
indeed is of the nature of Prolegomena to the philosophy of religion, 
rather than such a philosophy itself. But this must not be taken as 
detracting from its value. The volumes before us are always pro- 
vocative, if they are not always satisfying. They present, in the 
editor’s words, “‘ a worthy record alike of the author’s scholarship and 
of his powers of independent, constructive thinking.” 

Of the four parts into which the work is divided, the first two are 
avowedly introductory. We do not propose to discuss them at any 
length. They deal respectively with questions of logical method and 
the bearings upon religion of anthropological research. Bowman’s 
aim is to define the concept of religion and consider its validity ; but, 
as he shows in the opening chapter, a definition can only be reached 
after long inquiry. Religion must be studied in concreto before we 
can say precisely what religion is. Its “‘ defining concept ”’ is not like 
those of mathematics; to regard religion as a “‘ class-name” is to 
misconceive its nature from the outset. The error, characteristic of 
eighteenth-century rationalism and still (e.g. Durkheim) prevalent 
to-day, of seeking the essence of religion in the factors common to all 
faiths and of eliminating as irrelevant or even as false what is dis- 
tinctive of any one, receives full and convincing refutation (I, 54 ff.). 
The most interesting, and, in our eyes, the most important logical 
issue raised by Bowman, is the distinction between truth of pro- 
positions and truth of terms (I, 57 ff.); the former of which alone 
allow of the disjunction “ either true or false.” Our only regret is 
that he does not go further and discuss the question, vital to the claim 
of religious experience to give truth, of the possibility of truth beyond 
the field of verbal statements. The inquiry into the appropriate 
method leads Bowman to prefer that of anthropology, in that, on 
the one hand, “ it avoids the excessive particularity of the historical 
treatment and is adequate to the expression of what is universal in 
human nature ” (is he, we wonder, justified in the way in which he 
draws this distinction ?), and, on the other, by treating man’s life 
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as a developing phenomenon, “ avoids the fallacies of generalisation ” 
and presents religion as (the expression is surely precarious!) “a 
concrete universal.” Nearly 200 pages are devoted to anthropology, 
a subject in which Bowman had a keen interest, and to which he had 
given long and careful study. We cannot here do more than sum- 
marise his conclusions in his own words. “ Religion,” he tells us, 
“ is the result of a germinal union of two factors—an emotional factor, 
the desire to live, and an intellectual factor, the conception of nature 
known as animism” (I, 280). ‘It is upon the animistic element 
that religion depends for the transition from the primitive to the 
theistic phase of its development. Animism is the bridge over which 
man has passed from the totem that is not an object of worship to 
the gods that are” (I, 253). It is to be noted that Bowman, in his 
criticism of Andrew Lang’s theory (I, 113 ff.) that religion begins 
with the pre-animistic worship of a Supreme Being, makes no 
reference to the arguments of Father Schmidt, on which Dr Bevan 
has laid so much stress in his recent Gifford lectures. There is 
implied in the animistic view, as its intellectual content, “‘ a com- 
prehensive value-judgement to the effect that existence is good, that 
it is good to be” (I, 285). Further, “ while man acquires a religious 
character when he learns to relate his desire for life to his animistic 
view of nature, he does not acquire a religion until he learns to 
express this union of thought and desire in the for m of ritual ” (I, 282). 
Bowman has much to say on ritual and cult, which develop coinci- 
dently, and not in chronological sequence, with the growth of 
animism. He shows too (ch. VIII) how the reflective factor implicit 
in animism generates, in conjunction with emotion, the idea of the 
“holy.” But the most important conclusion reached in this section 
of the book is that the animistic view is pregnant with the “ defining 
concept ” of personality. ‘‘ It is the unformulated presupposition of 
animism, when applied to the practical interests of men’s life, that 
the relations between living things are in some sense personal relations. 
On its practical as well as its theoretical side, animism involves a 
personalist interpretation of nature ; and this is the unfolding secret 
of primitive religion ” (I, 254). Personality is the “‘ pivotal notion,” 
the presence or absence of which proves in the event “to be the 
differentia that distinguishes the religious from the scientific and 
secular point of view, as well as the issue that confronts religion itself 
in one of the most serious crises of its development ” (I, 257). The 
attentive reader will be struck by the skill with which Bowman 
elicits, in his discussions alike of logic and of anthropology, what is 
of significance for the subsequent elucidation of the concept of 
religion. 

In Part III we pass from primitive religion to the development of 
the theoretical interest already implicit in animism. The value- 
judgement provokes problems, in that experience fails to satisfy the 
ideal requirement of a good life. Experience, in Bowman’s phrase, 
proves to be a “ bad container.” The life that is desired and desirable 
becomes ‘‘ more an ideal antithesis of the conditions of mundane 
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existence. It is a case of idealisation by contrast rather than by 
continuity ”’ (I, 288). We find here one of the “ significant contrasts ” 
in religious experience, foreshadowed in the earlier inquiry into 
method (I, 34 ff.). There are others, of optimism and pessimism, of 
the twice-born and the once-born, of the religious and the secular, to 
which we shall return presently ; Bowman loves to dwell on the 
bipolarity of religion, and to trace out the resulting dialectic of the 
religious consciousness. That religion is led “ to maintain itself in 
spite of experience ” is illustrated historically by an examination of 
its self-critical activity in Hebrew religion (ch. XI) and in Eastern 
mysticism (chh, XII, XIII, XIV). In the book of Job, we find the 
religious (rather than the philosophical) consciousness realising ‘‘ that 
experience, taken at any point in our terrestrial existence,” is incom- 
plete, and looking to faith (rather than to speculative vision) for 
satisfaction of the conditions of the religious value-judgement in the 
revelation (not yet vouchsafed) of another form of experience that is 
‘ideally complete.” The Eastern mind, following the path of 
speculation, seeks and finds the required form of experience by 
negation of all this-worldly discriminations. Omnis determinatio est 
mnegatio. As soon as the distinctions between things as “ here ”’ and 
“there,” “ this’? and “ that,” “‘ are clearly perceived to be unreal, 
as soon as they lose their hold over us, we begin to realise the possi- 
bilities of an experience which will not at every point falsify that 
sense of value in existence which it itself provokes ” (I, 322). Here 
Bowman introduces a contrast fundamental to all the rest of his 
argument, between the activist and phenomenalist standpoints ; the 
former basing itself on the experiencing subject for whom existence 
is “‘ a thing of which we are directly aware in ourselves, a thing that 
goes with the fact that we ourselves exist ”’ (II, 126), the latter on the 
object experienced, that which is ‘‘ observed in another.” The one 
is the standpoint of religion and connects obviously with the per- 
sonalism already referred to; the other is the standpoint of im- 
personal science. The term “ activism” must, of course, not be 
misunderstood as implying the primacy of will over the intellect ; 
Bowman uses it in the light of his conviction that activity can be 
asserted only of persons, never properly of things. How Eastern 
mysticism, building upon the activist experience of self-hood and 
denying all reality to the finite, was led to a conclusion incompatible 
with the root-idea of religion, is shown in these chapters with much 
originality, and with a copious quotation from the Hindu sacred 
writings. ‘“ Religion,” says Bowman, “ is a phenomenon of finitude, 
and to remove the finite factor is to cancel our concept of religion 
altogether. . . . To be completely lost in God is to lose God com- 
pletely. To become one with the One that knows no other is to cease 
to be His worshipper . . . ” (I, 421). The idea of selfhood is in fact 
‘“* pushed to the point at which the element of personality entirely 
disappears ” (II, 2). As a thoroughgoing naturalism cuts the ideal 
out of nature, so a thoroughgoing mysticism casts nature adrift from 
the ideal. The excesses of Brahman metaphysics provoked the 
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reaction to Buddhism, for which “* works are all in all and metaphysics 
isa delusion.” ‘‘ The paradox of a religion based upon acosmism is 
followed by the paradox of a religion tainted with atheism. Brah- 
manism is the nemesis of oriental religion ; Buddhism is the nemesis 
of Brahmanism ” (I, 423). 

The self-criticism of religion in relation to the impersonal is further 
considered in chapters XV, XVI and XVII, chiefly with reference to 
the course of Western thought. They form what is one of the most 
valuable and illuminating sections of the whole book. To attempt a 
jejune summary would be worse than useless, and we limit ourselves 
to two points of importance. In treating of the constant tendency 
of religion to depersonalisation, exemplified in ritual ordinances, in the 
rejection of polytheism in Hebrew legalism, in the history of Greek 
speculation on religion, and in the substitution for religion of science 
or of morality, Bowman shows how the secularist view of life has its 
origin, not in independence of religion, but in the very matrix of 
religion itself. The advance from animism and its anthropomorphic 
outgrowths to the recognition of God as the Creator of the Universe 
forces on the religious consciousness the real distinction between the 
creator and the creaturely, the supernatural and the natural, the 
religious and the secular. Nature thus is invested for religion with 
a relative autonomy. ‘“ The secular standpoint is not the product 
of science ; science is its product. The part of the sciences has been 
to occupy the room so carefully prepared for them by religion in the 
interest of its own self-protection ” (II, 57). The hostility of science 
to religion is therefore a case of the child warring against its own 
parent. Our second point is concerned with morality in its relation 
to religion. Morality, like science, claims autonomy over against 
religion ; and again, like science, it is a thing of later growth. Bowman 
sees clearly that though morality belongs to the realm of the secular, 
it can only be justified on the basis of religion. But when he speaks 
of morality as the “ practical content ” of religion (II, 391), and tells 
(II, 187) us that ‘the jurisdiction which religion claims over the 
moral life is of such a nature as to leave morality very much what it 
is outside that jurisdiction,” he ignores the vital difference that the 
infusion of the religious motive entails both in the content of saintly 
conduct and in the spirit in which it is performed. Part III closes 
with an exposition of the completed concept of religion as exemplified 
in Christianity. ‘‘ The nature of religion is determined by the 
desire to realise existence in the ideal form suggested by the possi- 
bilities inherent in personality ” (II, 127). It implies, further, the 
reality of the finite world and the establishment of spiritual 
communion between the finite individual and a divine person. In 
Christianity, and there alone, do we find full satisfaction of these 
requirements. 

Part IV treats of the validity of this concept of religion. The 
inquiry centres on what Bowman calls the “‘ introverted view” of 
life and nature. ‘* To think of nature is not to think of God, whereas 
to think of God is to think of nature as in some way related to Him ” 
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(II, 168). Nature must be thought of, not phenomenalstically as a 
system of spatio-temporal relations, but activistically in the light of 
our self-experience. Is such a view justified on rational grounds ? 
We cannot follow Bowman through his exhaustive analysis of the 
concepts of nature, existence, experience, consciousness, activity and 
selfhood (chh. XIX-XXII), and the resulting distinction between 
facts of experience and modes of experience, though to many philo- 
sophical readers this will seem the most important section of his 
argument. It leads to the conception of “‘ an introverted view of 
life,” i.e. “a view of life as an actual experience, in which the life 
that has been lived, and the life that is still to be, internalise them- 
selves in the content of an ever-changing present ” (II, 346). Such 
a definition will obviously provoke questions, especially in regard 
to the notion of the “specious” present, which hardly receives 
adequate treatment in this volume. In the two next chapters, 
Bowman deals all too briefly with the specifically religious contri- 
bution to the “introverted view.” Religion, i.e. Christianity, 
transforms our inner experience of life into an experience of life 
eternal. The belief in immortality does not admit of demonstration ; 
but it can be shown to be reasonable, a belief we have a “ good right ” 
to hold (ch. XXIV). On one condition, that it is the gift of a personal 
God to man. In ch. XXV, therefore, we have the author’s crowning 
argument to the existence of God as Creator of the Universe and as 
a Being capable of entering into personal relations with finite persons. 
** The personal approach to God must rest, like the approach to any 
person, upon the conception of His nature as an experience-bearing 
self. It is to God’s experience that we must address ourselves when 
we approach Him through the experiences of religion.”” And he adds 
the bold and somewhat precarious assertion, which he holds to be 
fundamental to Christianity, that “ the experience of God culminates 
where human experience culminates, in the experience of those 
human beings that render experience itself possible, subject-selves. 
The creation of subject-selves is the supreme possibility of the divine 
creative experience” (II, 428). Can he be thinking here of the 
Incarnation ? Yet—and the omission is strange in one who lays 
such emphasis on the sacramental view of nature—there is no 
explicit reference to the Incarnation in these volumes. But we must 
bear in mind that the closing chapters are an ébauche rather than a 
finished expression of Bowman’s views. That is why the book, when 
we lay it down, leaves us wanting the author to tell us so much more. 
The Vanuzem Lectures, when issued, may meet some of our difficulties. 
What, for instance, did Bowman think as to the meaning and place 
of revelation? We hear nothing at all about it in the work before 
us. We refrain, however, from further criticism; it would be 
churlish to cavil even at serious shortcomings in so highly distin- 
guished a contribution to the philosophy of religion as the author has 
bequeathed to the world in this work. 

W. G. DE Bures. 


READING. 
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The Foundations of Living Faiths, Vol. 1. By Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
University of Dacca.—Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 
1938.—Pp. xii + 526.—Rs. 5, as. 8. 


Tu1s volume is the first part of the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh 
Lectures delivered by Mr Bhattacharyya in 1933. Mr Bhattacharyya 
was born in “a stronghold of Sanskrit learning and Hindu ortho- 
doxy,” educated in a Christian college in Calcutta, has spent the 
greater part of his teaching career in an important centre for Muslim 
education, and has had opportunities from time to time of coming 
into personal contact with adherents of other faiths which he describes. 
This exceptional experience has led him to the genuine conviction 
that all living religions embody something of the truth, but that none 
is perfect despite the claims of its adherents, and that all are capable 
of further development. 

After introductory discussions of the character of living religions, 
and the nature and importance of prophecy and revelation, Mr 
Bhattacharyya proceeds to a historical survey of the development of 
the conception of God in Hinduism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam and 
Zoroastrianism. It is not possible here to follow these accounts in 
detail or to give any conception of the wealth of information which 
Mr Bhattacharyya uses to illustrate his argument, but I will endeavour 
to explain his general attitude towards the problem of the nature and 
value of religious experience, since this is of interest not only for its 
intrinsic worth but also because it is typical of a view widespread 
among educated Hindus to-day. Many of the most thoughtful of 
these, while still possessing the deep religious instinct which has for 
many centuries characterised their people and still practising their 
ancestral faith, are nevertheless deeply convinced of the need for 
re-interpreting and re-vitalising their ancient beliefs in such manner 
that these may become a more sure foundation for their membership 
of the changing social and political order in which they find them- 
selves. , 

A survey of the great living religions leads Mr Bhattacharyya to 
the conviction that no religion can continue to supply the deeper 
needs of any people unless it possesses what he describes as a 
“growing point’’; for religion is, in his opinion, concerned with 
“the growing point of the human mind.” This growing point is most 
vitally present in the few who spiritually are most richly endowed ; 
hence no religion can flourish without its prophets and seers, for 
“wherever the fountain-head of inspiration dries up religion 
degenerates into conventional thinking and customary practice.” 
Spiritual stagnation becomes inevitable and the religion is eventually 
doomed, since it has lost all inherent power of adjustment to changing 
conditions and needs. 

Yet, while this is the case, there appears to be that in religious 
belief which makes admission of the need for development and 
progress by those who profess it extremely difficult. A man’s ancestral 
faith sends out “invisible tentacles of language, tradition, custom 
and ceremony ” through his entire being, and often these are so 
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strong that he is reluctant to admit any imperfection. In the history 
of religions such claims for the completeness and perfection of revealed 
truth have appeared in two important ways, and Mr Bhattacharyya 
describes them both as instances of a backward rather than a forward 
glance. First, reflecting probably on the belief in the authority of 
the Vedic Seers which for centuries dominated Hindu religious 
thinking, he points to the assumption frequently held that there 
actually was a period in the past when spiritual seers were in complete 
possession of the truth so that the only advance now possible must be 
of the nature of partial recovery of a spiritual possession once per- 
fectly enjoyed. And secondly, with Christianity and Islam un- 
doubtedly in mind, he refers to the claim frequently held that no 
religion can rise higher than its source, and that therefore *‘ whenever 
any deviation from the religious life of its founder or from the message 
preached by him takes place, there is a falling away from the pure 
faith.” In regard to all such claims Mr Bhattacharyya is convinced 
that if nothing more is implied by them than the fact that “‘ the laws 
of the spiritual life are eternal, and that as soon as men remove the 
veil of ignorance, superstition and sin from their minds and lives, 
they enter upon unclouded vision of these eternal laws,” there may be 
abundant justification for a backward, or rather an inward, glance. 
But if, on the other hand, the conviction exists that there actually 
was a time when perfect and complete spiritual knowledge was 
revealed to men, and that the one duty of those who have come into 
the inheritance is merely that of ‘clearing the debris” which in 
subsequent centuries has accumulated, “‘ there is not an iota of 
historical evidence to justify such a belief” in respect of the religion 
of any country. How is it, he asks, possible to believe that, although 
in every realm of human activity there are manifest signs of progress, 
in religion alone the final word has been spoken? On the contrary 
must we not agree that the message of every prophet or seer is 
moulded by the conditions and needs of his age; and, with Jung, 
admit that ‘the living spirit is eternally renewed and pursues its 
goal in manifold and inconceivable ways throughout the history of 
mankind ” ? 

This leads to Mr Bhattacharyya’s reflections on the relation 
between religion and reason. He sums up his opinion with the 
remark: “ Religion is not according to reason, above reason, or against 
reason, but is towards reason.”’ By this he means that any religion 
destined to survive must possess an inherent power of adjusting itself 
to a rational interpretation of experience. But, while this is the case, 
Mr Bhattacharyya holds that such approach can never be complete, 
since religion is concerned with the growing point of the mind and 
rational description is possible only of the finished product. When 
describing religious experience he points out that this involves the 
operation of man’s entire personality, and that in his response to the 
compresent spiritual object, intelligence, emotion, and volition are 
inextricably commingled. It follows, he infers, that there is 4 
‘“‘ mystic core in religion” which eludes the reach of reason and 
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which cannot be “ completely justified or completely disproved.” 
While recognising this, however, he holds firmly to the view that any 
religion ‘‘ unable or unwilling to face the consequences of a general 
diffusion of culture ”’ must eventually cease to be a vital influence in 
the lives of men. 

Mr Bhattacharyya finds the explanation of development and 
progress in religious experiences in the insistent demands which 
spring from man’s complex personality, and he is convinced that this 
development will continue so long as his intellect, emotions or will 
are not fully satisfied. He places great emphasis upon the contri- 
bution to this process made by our ethical demands, holding that “ all 
religions are ultimately tested by their influence upon ethical 
behaviour and social concord.” It is not possible, he assures us, for 
man to rest satisfied so long as there are anti-social implications 
immanent in his religious practice, for as religious thought progresses 
it must not only “‘ bind man to God but also man to man.” At the 
same time, it is not possible to identify religion with morality. 
Eagerness to amend the injustice of centuries may lead some to 
reduce religion to striving after social unification and social good, 
but the history of religions teaches us that frequently spiritual 
reformation has its source in needs of the spirit ‘‘ not on the side of 
practical morality, but on the side of theoretical consistency and 
emotional satisfaction.” 

It may be that to Western readers this kind of interpretation of 
religious experience is familiar, but Mr Bhattacharyya’s account is 
of interest, not only because of the extensive knowledge with which 
the argument is supported, but also from the fact that he, while 
remaining faithful to the practice of his own religion, applies his 
interpretation to this as well as to the other great faiths. In dealing 
with the varied religious experience included under Hinduism, he 
traces Indo-Aryan beliefs from Vedic polytheism, through theism, to 
speculative monism. Then shows how, to meet what he describes as 
the “* instinctive needs of the popular mind,” there came inevitable 
return to conceptions of divine incarnations, and the attribution to 
these of such characters as would meet a growing and deepening 
ethical sense. Finally, passing to modern times, he shows how their 
characteristic beliefs have been influenced by other religious concep- 
tions such as those of Christianity and Islam, and how their spiritual 
leaders in the present generation—Vivekananda, Rabindranath, 
Gandhi—have striven to conform its message to an uprising nation- 
alism and a rapidly changing social and political order—emphasising 
the ideal of divine service as ministration to the needs of the poor and 
downtrodden. From all which he infers that “‘ the future religion of 
Hindu India is shrouded in obscurity and will undoubtedly be shaped 
by world forces and inter-communal relations.’’ Readers familiar 
with the development of these beliefs will recognise how far Mr 
Bhattacharyya has travelled from those eminent Indian religious 
commentators of former times who, while seeking to reduce their 
vital beliefs to coherent system, never failed to claim for their inter- 
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pretations the authority of ancient scriptures. Nevertheless, as I 
have already urged, Mr Bhattacharyya is representative of a 
widespread and important tendency in Indian religious thinking, and 
this view may be supported by a quotation from the most influential 
of Indian leaders to whom he refers. ‘“* After long study and experi- 
ence,” Mr Gandhi once said, ‘‘ I have come to these conclusions, that : 
(1) all religions are true; (2) all religions have some error in them ; 
and (8) all religions are almost as dear to me as my own Hinduism.” 

I have purposely refrained from making this review critical since 
the main interest of the volume for British readers is that it contains 
accounts of the great living religions by a representative and well- 
informed Indian writer and teacher. I will, however, add one or two 
brief comments. First, since the view of religious experience taken 
by Mr Bhattacharyya rejects important claims which have been 
made by some at anyrate of the masters of the spiritual life, the 
argument should be supported by a more searching analysis of the 
nature of spiritual experience than he has given in this volume. 
Secondly, the historical surveys which Mr Bhattacharyya presents 
show that the change which ensues from the continuous remoulding 
of spiritual experience in response to human needs cannot always be 
described truly as a steady advance, but at times indicates retro- 


gression rather than progress. It is, therefore, necessary for him to | 
explain more fully the ground for his assurance that this movement, | 
although following a devious course, is towards a richer, fuller and | 
truer experience. And, lastly, since spiritual experience is conceived 
by Mr Bhattacharyya as being continuously remoulded, it further | 


appears necessary for him to explain the relation between what is 
changing and what is abiding in the experience, for it is clear he still 
holds to the view that it reveals something which is abiding. But 
Mr Bhattacharyya may be giving attention to problems of this nature 


in his second volume; and I conclude with the suggestion that the 
value of this, and of the completed work, will be greatly enhanced if | 
it should contain a clear statement by Mr Bhattacharyya of his | 
central position and conclusions, and in addition either a good index 


or an adequate analysis of the contents of chapters. 


G. H. LANGLEY. 
MERSTHAM, SURREY. 





Autres Mythes & Propos de la Religion. By Alfred Loisy.—Paris: 


Emile Nourry.—Pp. 186.—15 francs. 


In this volume, a successor to Histoire et Mythe, with which the | 


HIBBERT JOURNAL has dealt and is dealing, M. Loisy treats three 
different subjects; first, and chiefly, the work of M. Edouard 
Dujardin, of which an English summary has appeared, entitled 
Ancient History of the God Jesus (Watts); secondly, a work by 
Nourry-Saintyves, Deux Mythes évangéliques, etc., which he entitles 
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an “ Astrological Myth”; lastly what he terms a “ rationalistic 
myth,” which is of a more personal character. The first and last of 
these articles are of far the greater interest; the former for its 
historical character, the latter for its personal significance. 

A question that arose in the mind of the present reviewer in 
studying this work was: ‘‘ what do we actually understand by the 
word myth?” The Oxford Dictionary defines it, uncompromisingly, 
as “‘a purely fictitious narrative, usually involving supernatural 
persons”; and this is the sense in which it is used in what is called 
“Mythology.” But the term has a more subtle meaning as employed 
by M. Loisy and other exegetical writers. It is no longer a “ purely 
fictitious narrative’; it is rather a kind of outgrowth from some 
original belief or fact ; a clothing that may be just legendary or, in 
its more serious form, mystical in character. Of such myth M. Loisy 
says: ‘* I dare to suggest that there is an element of myth in every 
experiment (essor) of human mentality, even of the philosophical or 
scientific order” 1; hence it is not purely gua myth that he judges 
the theory of M. Dujardin with cold severity. His objection is that it 
isa myth put forward without historic kernel; for the kernel which 
M. Dujardin claims to lie at the centre of his myth is, in M. Loisy’s 
view, totally unsound. So that it is an historic myth without any 
original history ; it is a religious myth without any original religious 
belief. Dujardin, he says, “ has not constructed his myth out of an 
ancient fable that sprang from an historic legend—he has based it on 
a ‘sempiternal’ cult only actually known to history when it burst 
forth at the birth of Christianity.” ? 

This is, in M. Loisy’s view, to confuse history with sociology, for 
“of men who have not spoken, nor been spoken of, nor left visible 
trace of action, there is no history.” And thus he maintains that 
M. Dujardin, like M. Couchoud, “‘ has been mistaken as to the true 
relation of myth and history in the formation of religions.” And 
thus, in regard to the Person of Jesus Christ, both have drawn the 
history out of the mystery and not the mystery out of the history, 
and have thus denied the historical character of both Christianity and 


so since He did exist.” ® 
We will pass now to the third of these articles, the one entitled 


} “A Rationalistic Myth,” and which is ostensibly a reply to certain 


criticisms of M. Georges Guy-Grand, director of the ‘‘ Union pour la 
Vérité ” (Paris). There is not space to enter into the purely contro- 
versial character of this very poignant reply ; its more lasting interest 
is in its mental and spiritual revelation ; in what it denies and what 
it affirms. M. Loisy protests, indeed, against the ‘“‘ moral dissection ” 
of his living person, but the provocation has had the merit of eliciting 
3 Op. cit., p. 72. 


1 Op. cit., p. 69. * Op. cit., p. 69. 
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some valuable revelations of his true mind. Thus, in regard to the 
“ religion of humanity ” which has been attributed to him, he denies 
the accuracy of the description, as, for him, the religion of humanity 
is one “‘ capable of uniting all humanity, because, springing from the 
deep past, and progressing in spirituality, it will unite all religions in 
religion, binding them to the mysterious Power which supports the 
universe and guides mankind in their spiritual ascension. . . . We 
must, with the help of God, fashion an image more worthy of Him.” 1 

** T distinguish,” he says, ‘‘ supernatural and supernatural ’”—and 
for me “ the supernatural magic of the Bible is not the mere foolery 
of religious tradition . . . for even the claims of vulgar magic rest 
on a conception, however coarse, of the hidden powers that work in 
the world. . . . Superficially it might be imagined that I desired, 
especially in my later writings, to demolish the entire edifice of Jewish 
and Christian religious tradition ; I only aimed, in fact, at destroying 
a false appearance occasioned by the theological tradition of the last 
centuries.” 2 

He speaks, in another place, of the ‘‘ mystic intuition ” which 
M. Dujardin seems to have ignored: “the more or less clear and 
living sense of God and the law of love.” He speaks of those for 
whom the “ religious sense ”’ is an ‘“‘ old human leprosy,” and in spite 
of whom it may well yet be “ stronger than the most enlightened 
rationalism and scientism.” * And he wonders whether, one day, his 
explanation of the supernatural ‘‘ may be borrowed from him (by 
Christian apologists) and ascribed to the Fathers of the Church, to 
whom, indeed, it belongs.” 4 

I, too, wonder, and more than wonder, if this prophecy will not 
be fulfilled. For, indeed, for those who have followed, as intelligently 
as they could, the latest developments of M. Loisy’s mind, there has 
been perceptible an ever increasing sense of the spiritual meaning and 
duties and aims of human life. The fault he finds with all religions 
is that they are not learning as they should, and, therefore, not 
advancing as they should. And yet, ‘‘ what still subsists of true 
spiritual force in the world is chiefly preserved in the religions of the 
world, especially in the Christian confession ” 5 

And thus he concludes, as he concluded a former work, with what 
he calls his “‘ last ery.” 

“* Sound the reveille of mankind.” 


6 


M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON, PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 





Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels. By R. H. Lightfoot.—London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1937.—Pp. 166.—8s. 6d. 


THis work may be regarded as a supplement to the well-known 
Bampton Lectures of 1934, in which Professor Lightfoot first intro- 


1 Op. cit., p. 112. * Idem., p. 114. 3 Op. cit., p. 77. 
4 Idem., p. 114. 5 Idem., p. 183. 
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duced his readers to his attitude towards the problems raised for 
Synoptic study by Form-Criticism. He is a Form-Critic of the 
Bultmann type. His former lectures possibly reach the high water- 
mark of scepticism in English theological circles. He outlined an 
approach to the Synoptists which left but little room for valid history 
in the Gospel stories as they exist. His final conclusion was that the 
form of the earthly Jesus is hidden from the reader. ‘‘ They yield us 
little more than a whisper of his voice,” is his considered judgement 
upon the extent to which Jesus may be known through the Gospel 
records. 

In the present volume, the author continues this line of study. 
He calls attention to the problem of topography in the Gospels, a 
problem -to which insufficient attention has been given since the days 
when it was remarked upon by Dr Sanday. Galilee is assigned a 
definite part in St Mark. Judea and Jerusalem receive much the 
same treatment in St John. It is Dr Lightfoot’s original suggestion 
that there is a definite purpose in such assignations. The location of 
the Gospels was outlined by the late Dr Streeter. The present author 
suggests that the interest in locality is to be explored along the lines 
of the doctrinal interests of the different writers. He points out in 
this connection that, in respect of these problems, the narrative of 
the resurrection is not unconnected with the narratives of the 
ministry. In his opening chapters, Dr Lightfoot produces a coherent 
thesis that there is a definite doctrinal interest underlying the varia- 
tions of narrative in the account of the resurrection to be found in 
each of the Four Evangelists. For example, to St Matthew, Galilee 
is the most truly holy land, the scene of revelation. The angelic 
saying of the prevention of Christ into Galilee is omitted because it 
has become unnecessary. To St Mark, it was the burden of the 
message, but it is now out of place in a narrative which regards a 
manifestation of the risen Christ, in its fullness, as only being possible 
in Galilee. On the mountain-top, the disciples witnessed the accom- 
plishment and fulfilment of the divine investiture of their Master. It 
is from this place, and not from Jerusalem, that divine energy and 
power will radiate. Dr Lightfoot is inclined to think that St Mark’s 


7} Gospel was intended to end at Mk. xvi. 8. On this ground, he refuses 


to assume that Mark is a witness to appearances of the risen Lord in 


] Galilee. It may be that he should be regarded as a witness to an 


expectation of one manifestation of Christ there, the consummation 
itself, and that he is an ally of Matthew in his doctrinal interests. 
In St Luke’s Gospel, the centre of interest is somewhat shifted. 
The narrative in Luke xxiv. seems to regard the resurrection as itself 
finishing and completing the work of Jesus Christ. His victory is 
regarded as accomplished at Jerusalem. Mark and Matthew are 
content to state the facts of the resurrection, whilst Luke is anxious 
to dwell upon the evidences, a point which Dr Lightfoot brings 
forward in favour of his thesis. Dr Lightfoot has some difficulty with 
regard to the Fourth Gospel. Its author sides with Luke in his 
preference for Jerusalem rather than for Galilee. The message of the 
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risen Lord to the disciples in John seems to regard the resurrection as 
being but an approach to an even greater consummation and not as 
the consummation in itself. In his treatment of the narrative, John 
is anxious to assure his readers that the resurrection is more than an 
end in itself. It is this point which he wishes to underline and which 
gives him such a carefulness with regard to the details of the resur- 
rection-narratives. 

It will be noticed at once that the treatment of the resurrection- 
narratives which is here set forth is remote from anything which has 
become accepted through such work as that of Kirsopp Lake, pub- 
lished many years ago. In his treatment of the problem, the narra- 
tives were rationalised. They represented a cycle of stories which, in 
germ, recorded perfectly normal happenings. Their interest was the 
illustration of the extent to which those happenings became endowed 
with an extraordinary import, partly through misunderstanding by 
the original actors, partly through a naive and vivid belief in the irrup- 
tion of the supernatural into the world. Such a method was concerned 
with the treatment of the Gospels as history and with the extent to 
which they might be regarded as historical. Dr Lightfoot is un- 
interested in such considerations. His interest lies in the Gospels as 
a body of doctrine which has come to take narrative shape under the 
formative influences of the primitive church. Incidentally, we very 
much doubt whether the generality of New Testament scholars will 
agree with his conclusion that it is at all likely that Mk. xvi. 8 repre- 
sents the original termination of the Gospel. 

The author pursues his subject through a study of the narrative 
of the ministry, using place-names in the same way as a guide to 
doctrinal divergencies. His final conclusion is that the authors were 
united upon one essential, their devotion to the basal facts of the 
Christian Revelation. Yet, they show a considerable divergence in 
their interpretation of those facts. In St Mark’s Gospel, the pro- 
clamation is in Galilee (Mk. i. 14 f.), and although the scene of the 
crucifixion is in Jerusalem, the completion of the work of Jesus 
Christ is to be in Galilee and in the future. To Matthew, Galilee is 
the scene of an important event, but it does not represent the con- 
summation. He diminishes the preponderance of interest in the 
future by speaking of a permanent abiding presence of the risen Lord 
(Matt. xxviii. 19). Luke introduces a vastly different atmosphere. 
When the Gospel is considered along with the so-called Acts of the 
Apostles, Christian revelation appears as a steady progress, in which 
temporary difficulty or opposition is but a stepping-stone leading on 
to an extension of the work. The course of his progress is from 
Galilee to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem to Rome. Culminating 
point and tragedy are alike lacking. John restores culmination and 
consummation but without reference to the future or to Galilee. 
There will be an increasing revelation of the Lord as the disciples are 
able to receive it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. For him, the 
whole message of salvation is to be found in the life, passion, and 
death, of Jesus on earth. The fact that Jerusalem is alike the scene 
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of glory and of conflict is the note of tragedy to be found in the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The importance of this book is obvious. It affords a completion 
to the Bampton Lectures and it opens out whole vistas of possible 
new paths in New Testament study. The majority of students will be 
in agreement with certain of the elements essential to Dr Lightfoot’s 
thesis. ‘The Gospels are clearly the outcome of the primitive church 
and the shaping of the narratives has taken place under ecclesiastical 
auspices. As Dr Goudge has restated recently with considerable per- 
suasiveness, the conception of the Church is an essential part of the 
original Pauline Gospel. No true assessment of the Gospels can be 
made without recognising the existence of the Christian body both doc- 
trinally and in fact. Again, the Gospels are “‘ Gospels of the Resur- 
rection.” They are written from the standpoint of the revelation of 
the Lord as victorious and risen. Both of these facts were too largely 
neglected by older schools of critics. It was the weakness of Lake’s 
work on the resurrection that he paid no attention to the conclusions 
to which they lead. But Dr Lightfoot goes still further and it may be 
questioned how far his reaction from the older critics is legitimate. 
His thesis can only be maintained in its entirety if the narratives of 
the Gospels are regarded from the doctrinal rather than from the 
historical angle. Dr E. F. Scott has recently protested against such a 
method. As he has shown, to treat the Gospels in this way is to over- 
look the central part played in Christianity, in contradistinction to 
other religions, by the personality of its Founder, to draw a distinction 
quite illegitimate between the message of the Founder and its record, 
and to assume without due grounds that the record is a late develop- 
ment. If this protest be admitted as possessing force, it demands 
that greater attention should be paid by writers of the Lightfoot 
school to the validity of the Gospel record. In such case, it is at least 
open to question whether Dr Lightfoot has not over-developed the 
details of his thesis. The Gospels may have been produced under the 
formative influences of the primitive church, but they are based upon 
the Apostolic preaching. Yet the Church itself must have a founda- 
tion in history, and such an origin could only have been in the self-same 
preaching. The problem of historicity remains, whether it be ascribed 
with the older critics to the Gospels themselves or with Dr Lightfoot 
to the primitive church. It may be that variant interpretations of the 
message of Jesus assume less importance if they are approached by 
way of the personality of the Figure from whom the message pro- 
ceeded rather than from a pre-occupation with the doctrinal forms 
which the message assumed or with a presumption that such forms, 
“the Gospel record,” do in reality represent a stage of growth 
considerably later than the message itself. 


F. H. AMpHLeTt MICKLEWRIGHT. 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. 
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Jesus and His Church. By R. Newton Flew, M.A., D.D.—London: 
The Epworth Press, 1938.—Pp. 272.—6s. net. 


Tue Principal of Wesley House, Cambridge, has written a useful 
essay on a topic that has received too scant attention by theologians, 
There are innumerable books in which the Christian Church is 
regarded from the standpoint of ecclesiastical order. In England, for 
instance, far more attention has been given in literature to the subject 
of ministry, creeds, and sacraments than to the nature of the Church, 
Here the emphasis is different. Not until the New Testament 
evidence in regard to the Church as it exists in the purpose of God, 
His final revelation to mankind concerning “‘ the principle of leader- 
ship and the principle of sharing, the idea of a divine activity and the 
idea of freedom for the individual to do the will of God in the service 
of all mankind,” is explored is the contentious question of minis- 
terial authority touched upon. Dr Flew is quite aware that there is 
a real problem in historical developments after the first century, 
problems that possibly were adumbrated in the primacy of James at 
Jerusalem. “It is open to anyone to argue that the new view of the 
authority of the Ecclesia as concentrated in the Presbyters and 
Bishops, but especially in the Bishop, is a natural and legitimate 
development. . . . But the doctrine is new. There is not a trace of 
the transmission of the power to rule despotically in the Christian 
literature of the first century.” In his concluding chapter this 
position is succinctly put forward, but the main purpose of this 
essay is other than this. Its title proclaims that purpose. The 
Christian Church is the instrument designed and provided by Jesus 
for gathering mankind into the realm of God. It is His Church. It 
cannot become the prerogative of a caste. 

There are few who will contest the declaration that “‘ the need of 
Christian people is a fresh vision of the Church of Christ as God 
meant it to be, His own creation, the instrument of His age-long 
purpose, the reconciling Body in which all mankind might meet ina 
worship and service which would extend to the farthest boundaries 
of human life.” For the materials by means of which such a vision 
may become actual and arresting the New Testament literature is 
explored. The teaching of Jesus comes first in order and importance. 
His conception of the Kingdom of God as comprehending both the 
Kingly Rule and the sphere in which that sovereignity is exercised, 
and also as implying a community which is governed by that Rule, 
is most attractively set forth. There is evidence here of a charac- 
teristic that will arrest the attention of the careful reader; the 
cautious scholarship that is not content to pass on plausible theories 
as facts. This is true, especially, of the discussion on the position of 
Peter in the early Church; although here the line taken, while 
suggestive, will not be sufficiently dogmatic to please many. But a 
wise reticence is necessary where so much is lacking in textual and 
historical evidence. The exposition of relevant passages in all cases 
is most useful. Scholarship with a wide range of reference is put at 
the service of those who must of necessity accept the help of experts. 
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nd these comprise the majority of those interested in this subject. 
t is refreshing, in days when every recorded utterance of Jesus is 
nuestioned or made a matter for dispute, sometimes for fastidious 
dispute, to meet with a scholar who considers these utterances in the 
presence of all such suggestions and in the result is able to give his 
decisions, and the reasons for those decisions, in so many cases in 
avour of a sober and enlightened orthodoxy. It is claimed that 
‘the conservative result has not been reached by the traditional 
route.” 

That Jesus intended a Church, and that there was a sufficient 
interval, notwithstanding the eschatological element in His teaching, 
for declaring His ideas on this matter, are topics to which in each 
case a chapter is given. The longest chapter in the book presents 
evidence of such a purpose under five main headings. In the teaching 
and actions of Jesus there was the conception of a new Israel: He 
taught His disciples, the nucleus of this new community, ethical 
precepts that presupposed the power to fulfil the new duties: His 
conception of Messiahship implies such a community: the “* Word 
of God ” or ‘* Gospel ” He preached constituted the new community 
and marked off those who accepted it from those who did not: He 
sent out His disciples on a mission that governed His conception of 
apostleship. The remaining chapters are concerned almost exclu- 
sively with showing that all these marks of the purpose of Jesus 
reappear both in the Primitive Church and in the Apostolic teaching. 
The Church of the first century “ has been constituted through the 
Incarnate Word of God, by the sharing in the Spirit, the preaching of 
the Word, and the administration of the Sacraments.” ‘“ In New 
Testament history the mission of the Church is more prominent than 
its constitution.”” The whole survey and discussion should prove 
stimulating and illuminating for those in search of help on this 
important subject. 

With regard to matters affecting its institutional life the Christian 
Church to-day is fully alert. So far as its contacts as a communion 
with its constituency are concerned there are many signs that should 
awaken concern. The slumber of the Churches is not without dreams, 
but there is little evidence of any realisation of how far the Church 
has fallen below the ideals of the New Testament. The thought in 
which the meaning of Christianity finds expression ranges from a 
conception of absolutely individual interest and concern to the 
necessity of a Society by means of which the ideal of world-rule may 
be successfully attempted and happily achieved. Yet, in the haze of 
controversy, the idea that governs the Christian position is in danger 
of being lost. While individualism is of the essence of the Christian 
life, the value of the individual cannot be conserved apart from 
fellowship. The purpose of this Fernley-Hartley lecture is to make 
it clear that the Christian Church is such a fellowship of all types of 
individuals engaged in loyal service ; its ideal is social—a fellowship 
in which Jesus is supreme pattern, leader, Lord. The Church is His, 
and not the possession of a privileged caste. 
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It is yet to be seen whether this essay will give impetus to 
movement on the part of the divided Church that is sorely needed 
the “clearer expression, in outward act and form, of its essenti 
unity in Christ.” Dr Flew is evidently in agreement with Profess 
C. H. Dodd that in the early Church there was no such discriminatio 
between clerical and lay ministries as emerged later. He writes 
‘** We may, therefore, hold with confidence to the view that, in th 
New Testament, order, important as it is to the organic life of th 
Ecclesia, is never equated with faith. The authority of the Ne 
Testament cannot be claimed for the view which would make Wo 
and Sacrament contingent upon the office, rather than the offic 
contingent on the Word.” Nevertheless, the view he refutes is hel 
most tenaciously by many; and not only schemes for reunion b 
advances towards intereommunion are broken on this barrier. Th 
crux of the situation is the seeming impossibility of any advent 
in fellowship being achieved. Yet this is the urgent necessity fo 
to-day. ‘* The time is short; we are treading the path of unde 
standing late in the day, and the shadows over Christendom lengthej 
ominously. But in the mercy of God we may not be too late.” 

Exposition, argument, and appeal combine here in a challenge t4 
all people of good will. more especially to those attached to any form 
of institutional Christianity. 


J. C. MANTRIPP, 
WymMonpbuaM, NorRFOLE. 











